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For the Companion. 
A SIAMESE ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 


Among ‘the Siamese, all men, and even wom- 
en, who wish to become learned in the doctrines 
of the Buddhist religion, are obliged to enter the 
priesthood, just as our young men, in order to 
be fitted to preach, must go through a course of 
study in some theological seminary. 

This ancient custom is so popular in Siam that 
every man in the kingdom, of whatever rank or 
condition in life, whether prince, or slave, or 
peasant, feels bound to enter the Buddhist 
priesthood at some period of his life. 

Very often nobles in Siam take refuge in the 
monastery, to escape the political animosity and 
persecution of the chief rulers. At other times 
itisa mere pretext for idleness, for a Buddhist 
priest is fed and clothed by the community at 
large. Only in rare instances is the priesthood 
entered from pure love of study, and devotion to 
a religious principle. 

Once in the Buddhist priesthood, however, all 
rank and social distinctions are laid aside. Each 
one rises by his own personal merit, talent, or 
individual superiority. While in Buddhist or- 
ders, they are forbidden to touch silver or gold, 
to trade, to attend any place of amusement, to 
marry, or even to touch or converse with wom- 
en. Indeed, all the priests of Siam use a sort of 
concave fan, wherewith they veil their faces 

’ when they are in the streets, or in any public 
place, so that their eyes might not tempt their 
thoughts to stray. 

The most interesting of the priests whom I 
knew in Siam was one called Maha Roht, which 
name means ‘‘The great salvation.” He was an 
extraordinarily large man, broad - shouldered, 
muscular, and of almost gigantic stature, but 
with a nature as gentle as it was impressible. 
There was a confiding look in his face which 
was quite winning and charming. 

The first time I met him was in a temple, 
when he was chanting vigorously at the top of 
his voice, which was so deep and musical that I 
expressed my admiration of it to the king, by 
whose invitation I was present at the service. 
The king, who also enjoyed the singing, inter- 
preted my laudatory remarks to the stalwart 


priest, who, to my utmost surprise, while veil- | 


ing his face from the king, turned to me and 
winked with his left eye. Iwas both puzzled 
and amused, but I thought little or nothing of 
the matter, as so many of the Siamese priests 
Were so peculiarly waggish. 

Afew days after, who should be ushered up 
into my parlor but Maha Roht himself, still veil- 
ing his face with his fan, and accompanied by 
five young priests. Just at this time I had with 
mea pretty English dressmaker, named Annie 
Eliott, who was seated in the parlor, because it 
was the coolest room in the house, busily at 
work over a new dress which she was making 
is for me, 


The moment the priest saw her he seemed to 


Priests down stairs to play with my boy. He 


ration. 


I, addressing the enraptured priest. 


: Tadore her! How old is she?” 


questions that the Siamese put to a stranger. 


dies? 
say, 


and every color,” 









then sat down and began to gaze at her, with 
looks that expressed the most undisguised admi- 


‘Do you really admire this young lady?” said | which she shook her pretty head reproachfully 


“Admire?” said Maha Roht, with a droll 
shake of the head, “I am delighted with her! 


This latter, you must know, is one of the first 


“Is she more beautiful than the Siamese la- 
I inquired, curious to hear what he would | shall fling the cloth off the moment we have 


“9, yes!” said he, very energetically. ‘Our | 
women are yellow, but she is red, white, blue | ly extended his covered hand to her. 
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but who felt that she was the subject of our con- 
versation, asked me what the priest had been 
saying. 

When I informed her of his sudden admiration 
for her, she was so amused that she turned to 
me her bright, smiling face, and sparkling blue 


with you with that dirty rag on for a glove. If 
you can not shake hands with me in an honest, 
manly way, I’ll have nothing more to say to 
you.” 

“What shall I do?’ said “Great Salvation,’ 
clearly perceiving that she was yery much 


eyes, and begged me to tell him, just for fun, | vexed. 
that he was a very fine man, and that she also| He then began to reason with himself, and 
returned his admiration most cordially. said,— 





When this was interpreted to the priest, his| “It is impossible it can be sinful to shake 
mouth gradually opened wider and wider, and his | hands with such a peerless creature; and what is 
eyes grew circular with wonder and delight. | not asin must be a virtue. Madam, please ask 
He sat for nearly an hour in this blissful state; | her if she would like to go behind that pillar; 
then he rose and left the room very reluctantly, | there we can shake hands, for if, no one sees us 
bidding us a very tender good-by, and begging | it shall be all right.” 
me to tell the beautiful English girl that she was| But the pretty dressmaker scoffed at the idea 
sweeter than the rose apples or the mangoes, 
and that he would surely come again; for her 
not to be sad or lonely. 

Next evening “Great Salvation” appeared 
again, with a glowing face, bringing with him a 
beautiful rose plant in full bloom, in a very cost- 
ly Chinese vase. 

As soon as Annie Eliott saw him (not knowing 
; the customs of the Buddhist priests), she sprang 
| forward and extended her hand to welcome him. 
But Maha Roht, true to his priestly vows, re- | more and more beautiful every day; that he had 
| coiled from the girl in horror, giving her to un-| made himself familiar with all the beauties of 

| nature, and that no one and nothing could com- 


| derstand that the flower-pot was indeed for her, | 
| but that she must not come any nearer to him, | pare with her. 
because he was a priest. asking her to give him leave to doff his priestly 
The poor girl did not understand a word of | robes and his vows, to make her Mrs, Maha 
what he had said, and she gave him a look of | Roht. 
| such indignation and surprise that the unhappy| When this was put to the light-hearted girl 
priest was sadly perplexed, and before I could | she was so taken by surprise that she burst into 
| explain the matter, he began,— | a merry peal of laughter, and the simple-hearted 
“Thou blue lotus-eyed beauty, forgive me. I} priest saw that such a thought had never entered 
cannot yet, because of my vows, touch thy|her mind. And I explained to him that English 
| hands, seeing thou art a woman; but behold!’ | maidens did not rush into marriage quite so 


love-smitten priest departed, looking very sor- 
rowful and utterly defeated, leaving the flower- 
pot behind him. 

On the following day he called again, bringing 
presents of shells, handkerchiefs and sweetmeats 
with him. These he very quietly deposited at a 
little distance from where the young girl sat, 
and turning to me he begged me, in a very con- 
fident tone and manner, to tell her that she grew 








be captivated with her bright, fresh, blooming | said he, extending his old Chinese umbrella, | readily, expecially with foreigners. 
face. But his first step was to send the young | “take thou hold of the other extremity, and let us | 


He rose, and with an air of great simplicity, 
| shake it between us, by way of friendship and | said,— 
| affection.” ‘Very well, then, if she won’t marry me, tell 
| The indignant dressmaker, however, declined | her to give me back my flower-pot, sweetmeats, 
to shake the end of his umbrella, instead of | shells and handkerchiefs.” 


at him. 

In this extremity he straightway pulled out 
| from under his faded yellow robe, a still more 
| faded and dirty handkerchief, which he wrapped 
| round his right hand. After he had covered it 
| over, he said, very knowingly, to me,— 

“This won’t be touching her, after all, for I 


treasures, and departed. 
——$_$__$@>————_—— 
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shaken hands.” Herald tells the story: 


He then approached Annie Eliott, and nervous- 





“No, indeed!’’ said the dressmaker, darting a | 


of shaking hands behind a pillar, and the poor | 


And finally he insisted on my | 


And he absolutely possessed himself of all his 


The kindly disposition of the Emperor of Bra- 
zil, Dom Pedro II., now travelling in this coun- 
try, is set forth by an incident highly compli- 
méntary to one of our New England poets. The 


Some years‘ ago, we think in 1869, the poet 
Whittier wrote a beautiful poem, founded upon 
a tradition of Northern Brazil, to the effect that 
: After alittle while the dressmaker, who did | most bewitching look of offended dignity at the | the lonely cry of the nightingale of that country, 
, Sot understand a word of the Siamese language, | priest. “Ill do no such thing as to shake hands ' called by them the Alma de Perdida (the soul of 


the Indian, or the lost soul), was not the real 
song of the bird, but of 

“The pained soul of some infidel, 

Or cursed heretic, that cries from hell.” 

This poem so interested the Emperor that he 
made a faithful translation of it into Portuguese 
poetry, and sent an autograph copy of it to the 
Quaker poet, accompanied by a pair of the birds 
(stuffed) whose plaintive notes had been immor- 
talized by his verse. By some means or other, 
the birds never got nearer to Amesbury than the 
New York Custom House, which fact being made 
known to the Emperor in a letter from the poet, 
acknowledging his generous and complimentary 
gift, he forwarded at once another pair, which 
came safely to hand, and which, no doubt, sug- 
gests to him to-day how “‘one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” 


——__+—- 





For the Companion. 
A RAILROAD ENGINEER’S STORY. 


On our route from Cincinnati to Chicago, we 
were obliged to stop at Richmond, Ind., on ac- 
count of a wrecked cattle train. While others 
of our party went out to walk around the lovely 
little city, I remained in the ladies’ waiting-room 
at the depot, endeavoring to entertain myself 
with the newspapers I had bought on the train. 

I had scarcely commenced reading, when, 
chancing to look from my paper, I was glad to 
see the pleasant face of my old friend, George 
Dougan, at the ticket-office window, and soon he 
was at my side. 

I like to talk with railroad men, and as I shook 
hands with him, said, ‘I trust you are not too 
busy just now to keep me company until my 
friends return, and our train is ready to resume 
| the trip.” 
| Quickly replying by taking a seat near me, f 
| continued, “I must congratulate you on yout 
promotion.” 

“Thanks,” he replied. ‘The post of a trairi- 
dispatcher and assistant-superintendent is a step 
up on the ladder, and there is less danger in itj 
yet I like the life of an engineer.”” Our conver 
sation turning upon the responsibility resting on 
railroad men, engineers in particular, George 
went on in the quick, nervous way that always 
made his conversation interesting,— 

“I hold that there is no class of men who need 
to be Christians so much as railroad engineers, 
| they have the lives of so many people constantly 
in their hands. 

“And there is no class of men so susceptiblé 
to the noiseless, minute voice that makes oné 
apprehensive amid unseen circumstances of dan- 
| ger. Some people call it the mysterious sympa- 
| thy which exists between man and nature. Al- 
though you may differ with me, I call it the ins 
dications of a special Providence that watches 
over us all, whether we heed them or not. 

“The nerves of an engineer are so constantly 
wrought up to such a tense pitch of excitement 
as to make him peculiarly sensitive to the slight- 
est premonition of danger. My theory is that 
every man who drives a locomotive should have 
this highly-strung, finely-wrought organism. If 
this should be the case, and every one would 
give ear to this warning voice, there would bé 
fewer accidents in instances where the blame is 
traced to the engineer. 

“Almost any railroad man will tell you of in- 
stances that have passed under his own observa- 
tion, when some poor fellow, just before the fa- 
tal blow that launched him into eternity, said, 
‘I’m blue. I feel as if something was going to 
happen,’ or something of the kind. 

“I speak from an experience of ten yeats. [ 
have driven all kinds of trains on all sorts of 
roads. I have whistled for brakes, reversed my 
engine, and stopped my express passenger train, 
with ten heavily-loaded coaches, within twelve 
inches of a broken rail, which would have sent 
us all into eternity by way of a deep, rocky 
gorge below us, had I not halted through a sud- 
den impulse, 
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“One dismal, foggy night I stopped suddenly, 
jumped down from the cab, and, with my lan- 
tern, went on spying the track ahead, well as-| 
sured [ should find something amiss; and, lying 
across the rails, only a few rods from the cow- 
catcher, was a switchman, who had been 
knocked down and badly injured by a train just 
ahead of us. 

“At another time, on going ahead to look for 
danger, I found an immense rock that had 
rolled down from a ledge above us. 

“I have no other explanation to give for these 
singular presentiments; they come across me all 
at once, and, as it were, compel me to obey 
them. I never had one play me false, and have 
never met with a serious accident. 

“The strangest adventure I ever had was on 
the C. B. and Q. Road. It was the ‘opening of 
the year.’ The frost was coming out of the road- 
bed, making the track ‘jumping’ rough. The 
trains were all behind time. Everybody was 
cross, and, to add to my discomfort, my regular 
fireman was ‘off,’ down with the ague. I found 
the master mechanic had sent me, in his place, 
an evil-looking fellow by the name of Weisbrunt. 

“I fancied at first I knew the man, and, after 
keeping my eye on him for a while, I was sure I 
had had an experience with him while running 
a construction train on the Illinois Central, sev- 
eral years before. He was a quarrelsome rogue, 
who kept a fuss continually brewing among the 
men, and I had used my influence to get him 
discharged. He had sworn vengeance then, and 
I was reasonably certain that he meant mischief 
now. 

“There had been for some time a systematic 
robbery of freight going on all along the line of 
the road, and I, in common with most of the en- 
gineers, was playing the detective, in addition 
to my usual duties. After passing a few sec- 
tions, some rather unusual actions on the part 
of my fireman caused me to suspect him of be- 
longing to the gang of plunderers, and conse- 
quently to be on the alert as to his movements. 

“On the particular night of which I speak, we 
had no end of bad luck. The train was an ex- 
press freight, and the engine, the Juno, which 
usually worked to a charm, seemed to be com- 
pletely ‘witched’ up all day. She would not 
make steam, the fire was loose and would not 
burn, the pumps hindered, and at length, in my 
heart, I believed it all the doings of my rascally 
fireman. 

“We were nearly two hours behind time, and 
the night had set in dark and rainy, when we 
stopped at E. As I leaned out from my cab-win- 
dow, peering into the darkness for the telegraph 
operator to give me the orders about the next 
up train, something came over me, telling me 
there was trouble ahead. It was one of my 
warnings. I cannot analyze it to make it com- 
prehensible to you, but I heard it as if it had 
been uttered in so many words, and I was on 
the watch to catch the faintest indication of dan- 
ger, or to grasp at any fortuitous occurrence 
which would lead to my preservation. 

“Having received my orders to remain where 
I then was until the next passenger train should 
pass me, I went about looking over and oiling 
my engine. As we ran altogether by telegraph 
orders on this road, no one train leaving a sta- 
tion unless the conductor or engineer had re- 
ceived a dispatch from headquarters, ordering 
him to proceed, this detention of my train in it- 
self would not cause me to be apprehensive of 
any danger at all, for I knew the track would be 
clear when we should be ordered to start, . 

“All at once I missed Weisbrunt from his 
post, and a few minutes afterwards heard him 
groaning piteously in the rear of the train, and 
rnnning back, found him on the ground, rolling 
and screaming, and behaving generally like a] 
person in the most excruciating agony. 

“He said, in explanation, that he went back to 
the caboose for his lunch, with one of the brake- 
men, and slipping on the wet, half-icy step, had 
fallen and broken his ankle. We attempted to 
put him in the caboose, to carry him where he 
could have surgical aid, but he made such an 
outcry, we were compelled to leave him with the 
station-agent. 

“T was in a dilemma, indeed. We were short 
of help before this happened. I could not fire 
the engine myself, and for a time knew hardly 
what to do. Then I thought of Jimmy McCar- 
thy, an Irish lad, a bright, pleasant little fellow, 
whom I often allowed to get into the cab when 
I switched at this station, and who, like hundreds 
of boys, imagined working on a railroad to be 
perfect felicity; and I, for the sake of hearing | 
him talk, had half-promised, as soon as he should ! 
be old enough, to get him a job. 

“Now I thought I could manage, with his help, 
until I could get some one stronger, at some oth- 
er point on the trip, and so made all possible 
haste to the shanty where he and his mother 
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lived, to get her leave for him to go with me. 
Asad spectacle greeted me as I entered. The 
poor old woman had sickened a few days previ- 
ous, and now it was thought by the wailing 
friends around her bedside that she was dying. 
I quickly saw that such was indeed the case, 
Jimmy was crouched at the foot of the bed, but 
at sight of me sprang forward, with a glad cry. 
I hurriedly stated my errand, and attempted to 
beat a retreat. 

“But Mrs. McCarthy had heard my name, and 
in a faint voice showered blessings on me for 
‘coming to take care of poor little Jimmy, and 
learning him to be an engineer.’ Her anxiety 
for this boy seemed to be her only regret in 
leaving the world, which had been one of trouble 
to her. She insisted that he should go with me 
at once. 

“Under different circumstances I should have 
hesitated about taking him from his mother’s 
death-bed; but now it appeared to be the kind- 
est thing I could do. 

“Reaching out her arms for a final embrace, 
the poor dying woman kissed Jimmy a good-by, 
and we hurriedly made our way out from the 
shanty back to the engine. 

“I found that in my absence the hands had 
looked over the train, and had discovered a 
broken axle. It belonged to the truck of a car 
which was loaded with valuable liquors, and we 
had no alternative but to leave it. 

“T scented mischief, and whispered my suspi- 
cions to the conductor; but he only laughed at 
my fears, said the car was a new one, locked and 
sealed, and that even so big a rogue as Weis- 
brunt could not do much harm, with a broken 
ankle. 

“So, at exactly 10 P. M., we started for the 
Junction, ran our engine upon the turn-table, 
turned around, took wood and water, eat a good 
meal, hitched to another express freight, and 
started on our way back. 

“Everything went finely; the engine never 
worked better, and at precisely 3 A. M., we 
stopped, as was our custom, on our return, at 
Kasson, a little station ten miles from Eyota, for 
wood. 

“It was raining. I had looked over one side of 
my machine, and going round the front end, I 
saw an old Irish woman leaning wearily against 
the woodpile. I wondered at her presence there 
at that time of night, and as she stood directly 
within the radius of the bull’s eye, I noticed 
her brown petticoats and clumsy shoes, the plaid 
shawl crossed over her bosom, her white cap- 
front, and the handkerchief arranged so as to 
hide all of her face but the dull, heavy blue eyes, 
which followed my every movement. 

“Something about her appearance struck me 
unpleasantly, and gave me a chilly, uneasy sen- 
sation, for which I blamed myself, and called 
myself nervous. And getting down the opposite 
side of my machine, out of range of the leaden 
eyes, I finished my oiling, and made all ready 
for starting. 

“*A sudden impulse, however, drew me around 
the engine again to the spot where the old wom- 
an still stood, not seeming to mind the rain at 
all, and regarding the engine with a stony, fixed 
stare. 

“Tam never in the habit of talking with by- 
standers, of whatever condition. I have always 
something else to do. But now, to my own sur- 
prise, I said, ‘There’s a wake down at Eyota; 
don’t you want to ride there on my engine with 
we?’ 

**She made no motion whatever, still standing 
in stupid silence. By an impulsive movement, 
I caught her—I am a strong man, and she was 
thin and slight—and placed her on my seat in 
the engine cab 

“T pulled the throttle, and we were off before 
she had time to recover from her surprise. Pres- 
ently she began to scream and swear, begging 
me to let her off. But I held her on the seat as 
gently as I could. She soon became quiet, and 
I noticed she kept a sharp look-out from my win- 
dow. This action on her part, I must confess, 
greatly increased my nervousness, and the cold 
chills went creeping down my spine. 

“Tt was a straight bit of road, with as good a 
roadbed and track as at any point on the line; 
and as was my custom here, I was running very 
fast. The time that passed was comparatively 
but a few minutes, but it seemed hours to me, 
when she sprang forward, seized my arm, and 
called out, ‘Sthop! for yex life!’ 

“T reversed the engine, we came toa stop, and 
with the hands I ran forward on the track, to 
find the rails torn up and chained across the 
way in such a manner as would have thrown us 
down a deep embankment. 

“After spending some time replacing the rails, 
we went on to the station Eyota, and soon found 
out the whole villanous plot. 

“Weisbrunt was the leader of the band of rob- 





bers, and they made Eyota their headquarters, | 


as it was easy of access to the river, and they 
could carry away their plunder by means of 
boats and rafts. He had tampered with the en- 
gine, for he was determined not to pass Eyota 
before dark, as he had resolved to have his share 
of the cargo of liquors. 

“He had feigned the broken limb for the sake 


of being left; and while we were busy, trying to | 


make him comfortable, one of his accomplices 
had disabled the car. The wreckers did not 
break it open, as it was no part of their plan to 
have the robbery traced to this station; but they 
had bored holes through the bottom of the car, 
and by means of pipes, had possessed themselves 
of some of the contents of the barrels. 

‘Mad with drink, they laid the traps for my 


train, with the double purpose of revenge on me, | 
and robbing the wreck. But having unwittingly | 


imbibed too much of the ill-gotten liquor, we 
found them dead drunk, concealed in a hut in 
the brush, near the place where they had torn 
up the rails; and taking these four into custody 
was the means of effectually routing the whole 
gang. 

“It transpired that this old woman was an ac- 
complice also, having gone up to Kasson to send 
some of the gang there down to assist in the 
robbery. She told me that had it not been for 
the fact that Jimmy was with me, she would 
have let us all go to destruction, for she was 
an old woman herself, and could not live long in 
any event; but she dared not meet Jimmy’s 
mother in another world, having been the means 
of her darling son’s death. 

“On learning of Mrs. McCarthy’s death, which 
occurred on that memorable night, I constituted 
myself Jimmy’s guardian, sent him to school 
two years, and then took him as my fireman. 
He served a faithful apprenticeship, and now he 
is running an engine himself.” 

Here my friends returned. The train was an- 
nounced as ready. I thanked George for mak- 
ing the time pass so quickly and pleasantly, and 
we were off for Chicago. 

Mrs. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
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O COUNTRY, FAIR. 


O country, fair! how have thy green hills altered 
Since those dim, distant days, 

When, lost in beauty, olden voyagers faltered 
On bright New England bays, 


Since on the tides the weary Northmen driftea, 
afe havened from the seas, “ 
And knighted sea-kings in the calm capes liftec 
Their banners to the breeze, 


Since knelt the Pilgrim, by dark foes surrounded, 
In forests newly trod, 

And in each place a templed city foundea, 
Where he bent down to God; 


Since exiled Williams wandered faint and weary 
Amid the winter glooms, 

And holy men from Cambrian mountains dreary 
Slept on the summer blooms. 


’Tis ours to tell no mythic hero’s glory, 
Nor twine the victor’s bays; 

’Tis ours to tell of praying men the story, 
And follow prayer with praise. 





—_———_+@. 
For the Companion. 
LADY CORNELIA. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Lady Cornelia Frackleton was twelve and a 
half years old, so it was not, as you will under- 
stand, on account of her age that she had the ti- 
tle of lady. She was an American girl, of rather 
humble parentage, being the daughter of a small 
planter at the South; so it was not on account of 
high family connections that she had the title. 
Yet all the people who knew her—not an over- 
whelming number, it must be confessed,—called 
her Lady Cornelia. I don’t believe you could 
ever guess the reason why. 

Lady Cornelia had a sister eight years old. 
The elder sister was looked up to by this little 
maid with more reverence than most children 
feel for their grandmothers. Every doubt, every 
perplexing question, the little Paulina referred 
to this high court, and from its decisions she had 
never yet appealed. 

‘Don’t you hear that squeaking and creak- 
ing?” asked Sister Cornelia, one day, of Paulina. 

The said squeaking and creaking were not very 
alarming to the little girl, since they evidently 
proceeded from Cornelia’s person, and were pro- 
duced by this lady’s screwing, and twisting, and 
wriggling herself in every direction possible to a 
human body. ‘Hear it!’ continued Cornelia, 
twisting herself this way and that, with exceed- 
ing industry and vigor. 

‘‘What makes vou creak so?” asked little Pau- 
lina. 

“Don’t you know?” said Lady Cornelia, with 
a tone that added, “Your ignorance is utterly in- 
comprehensible.”’ 

‘‘Haven’t you heard Miss Parolie Purcell and 
Mrs. Hannah Jelley go creaky-creak when they 
bend about? Though I shouldn’t think that jel- 
ly could go creaky-cracky.” Lady Cornelia 
added this last by way of a joke. ‘The reason 


they go that way is ’cause they are ladies.”’ 
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“Is that the reason you go creaky-cracky?” 
‘asked Paulina, a look of something like awe 
coming into her face. 

“To be sure it is,’’ answered Cornelia, with a 
matter-of-course kind of superiority. ‘Nobody 
can go squeaky-reaky, like this,’”’—here Cornelia 
wriggled and screwed her body,—‘“‘except ladies, 
When you can go this way,”’—and Cornelia con- 
tinued her twistings,— “‘then you may know 
you're a lady.” 

Paulina listened, with wide-open eyes, and 
mouth agape, to the enunciation of these noyel 
life- principles, involuntarily contorting and 
twisting her person after the manner of Lady 
Cornelia; but not the faintest squeak or creak 
was elicited from her fat, butter-ball arms. Her 
chubby face took on an expression of humiliation, 

‘‘When did you get a lady?” she asked. 

“O, some time since,’’ replied the noncommit- 
tal Cornelia. 

‘‘Won’t I bea lady till I can go that there way?” 

“No,” said Lady Cornelia, solemnly, “you 
never will be a lady till you can go like ma’s 
new side-saddle, creaky-cracky.” 

Paulina sat in profound meditation for some 
moments after Lady Cornelia had been called 
away by the cackle of a vain little speckled pul- 
| let, to look for the fresh-laid egg. Then the little 
| girl went out behind the house, and began to 
| wring her fat little body, and to sway it forward 
| and backward, right and left, up and down. | 
beamed know what you would have thought she 

was doing, had you caught sight of her. [| think 
you would have probably concluded that she 
was a tight-rope performer gone crazy. Wrig- 
glety-twist she went, until she was red in the 
face, panting for breath, dripping with perspira- 
tion, and had burst all the buttons but two from 
her dress. But not a squeak or creak came 
forth; nothing that sounded like the noise of 
mother’s new side-saddle. 

After a time she heard a voice calling to her 
from the kitchen. It was Aunt Cindy’s voice. 

“What yer doin’ out dar, ’hin’ dat dar chim- 
bly?” it called. “Is yer got de cholery-’fantum?” 

Paulina did not answer, but hung down her 
head, and looked at Aunt Cindy out of the tops 
of her eyes. 

Then Aunt Cindy came out to see what the 
matter could be. 

“What yer been wringin’ so fer, jis like | 
wrings de sheets and counterpins? I never see 
no sich wrigglin’ in my born days, ’cep’ rattle- 
snakes. Maybe yer tryin ter hoop you’se’f up 
like a hoop-snake, What yer doin’, anyhow?” 

Still Paulina did not answer. 

“Look yere, Miss Pauliny, ef yer don’t tell 
me, I won’t gib you nuffin no mow; I won't, now, 
| shows you born!” 

This was a terrifying threat to Paulina, for it 
was from Aunt Cindy’s munificence that the 
child received her usual supply of nuts, persim- 
mons, sassafras-root, sweet- gum, dried wild 
grapes, goobers, or pea-nuts, and many another 
product of wood or garden that contributed to 
make up the sum of her childhood’s pleasures. 
So the threat decided her to make a confidant of 
Aunt Cindy. 

“T was tryin’ to go like ma’s new side-saddle, 
—tryin’ to go creaky-cracky,’’ said Paulina, 
sheepishly. 

“Go like you’ maw’s new side-saddle! What 
yer wants to go like you’ maw’s new side-saddle 
fer?” 

***Cause I'll be a lady then.” 

“Why, honey, what yer talkin "bout? Who 
tol’ yer dat dar?” 

‘‘Neely said I'd be a lady whenever I could 
creak like ma’s new side-saddle—like she does.” 

‘Miss Conneely git out an’ go ‘long wid her- 
self!” Aunt Cindy exclaimed. “ ’Taint no sich 
a thing. Her don’t creak ’cause her’s a lady. 
Law, don’t yer know what’s de matter? It's 
dem dar hawnesses you’ maw fotched her from 
town yisterday to keep her shoulders backwoods. 
Ef yer wants ter be a lady, yer got to waw long 
frocks, an’ tuck up you’ ha’r, an’ yer got to set 
still in in meetin’ an’ go to funerals in you’ cat 
riage; an’ yer got to be good to de poo’ black 
folks, an’ give ’em all you’ las’ year’s clo’s, al 
yer got to give ’em Christmas gifts. When yer 
pufforms dese yere duties, den yer’s a lady, 2° 
difference ef yer ’aint got no squeaky-squaky 
gearin’ on; ’cause I’s a lady, and I can’t creak. 

Paulina took a survey of Aunt Cindy’s broad 
proportions,— two hundred and seventy - three 
pounds by weight,—and allowed her last state- 
ment to pass unquestioned. 

“Law! when me an’ you’ maw was bof gals 
togedder, we all nebber had no gearin’ an’ haw- 
nesses to he’p us ter set up an’ act proper. Law® 
a-mussy, no! We all sot up an’ ‘haved oul 
selves, cause we wus proud, an’ smart, a0 
peart, an’ ’spectable. Gals wusn’t lazy in dem 
dar days, an’ didn’t hab no hol’-backs ter help 
em stan’ up.” 
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Of course it got out,—this attempt of Cornelia 
to appropriate the dignity of womanhood. She | 
was subjected to an endless series of jokes; and 
from that time to this, she has been called ‘“‘Lady | 
Cornelia.”’ 





For the Companion. 
INDIAN PETE. 
By the Author of “The Bear Hunters.” 
CHAPTER VI. 
Indian Friendship. 

It was a dreary night which George Fontaine 
passed, alone by his camp-fire. 

There is nothing that so binds individuals togeth- 
er as acommon sense of danger. Tom Howell was 
not the fellow to attract friendship, but George was 
so sensible of the partiality shown him by his for- 
mer playmate, that he was made very anxious and 
unhappy by his prolonged absence. 

As the hours passed, and no Tom appeared, George 
began to conjecture what was the best course to pur- 
sue. Finally he decided to attempt to follow the 
trail of his friend,—a task almost. impossible to ac- 
complish, save by an Indian, or an old frontiers- 
man. 


With daybreak came the pangs of hunger. He 





had been more than twenty-four hours without food, | About to search for the missing Tom, when his ear | meanly. But that was years ago, and he has changed 
had made a fatiguing journey, and lost a night’s | caught a sound which he at once recognized as an | very much since those days. You'd say so could you 


sleep. The need of food was too urgent to be long- | 
er delayed. With his gun upon his shoulder, he | 
started out, just as the sun rose above the horizon, | 
tosee what game he could find. 

Choosing an entirely different route from the one | 
he had taken on the previous night, he soon found 
himself in thicker woods than any he had yet trav- 
ersed. He considered, however, this to be to his ad- 
vantage, as it not only rendered him less likely to 
be seen, should Indians be lurking about, but also 
made it more probable that he should encounter 
game. 

As he was stealing along, in the densest portion of 
the wood, he was startled by hearing a sound as of 
plunging and threshing. 

Fora moment he feared that it was a charge ofa 
party of Sioux, and again that it was a grizzly bear 
approaching him. This suspense was but momen- 
tary. He saw the bushy head of a huge buffalo bull 
forcing its way through the thick undergrowth. 

The animal did not see the hunter until the latter 
leaped back and raised his gun; then, with an angry 
bellow, he charged straight upon him. 

Scarcely twenty feet separated the two. George 
was forced to fire before he had taken good aim. 
He pulled the trigger, and the ball lodged some- 
where in the mass of bones and hair. Without 
checking his course, the maddened bull came down 
on George like an avalanche. 

George’s dexterity did him good service. Drop- 
ping his gun, he made for the nearest tree, and dart- 
ed behind it just as the buffalo thundered by, snort- 
ing and bellowing with fury. 

Before George could climb the tree, the animal 
turned, and with lowered head, charged again, 

The hunter was too quick forhim. For, catching 
hold of one of the lower limbs of the tree, he pulled 
himself up just in time to save himself from the at- 
tack. The bull swept beneath him, but left him un- 
harmed. 

Finding himself again baffled, the enraged bull 
once more wheeled. Throwing up his head, he stood 





tect if his movements had been seen. Convinced | school-boy, that George did not break the ominous 
that he was not observed, he crept cautiously along | silence. 
towards the spot where his rifle was lying. After a few moments, the Sioux continued,— 
Had the buffalo been on the alert, it is probable | ‘‘The first resolution [have accomplished. Iam 
that George’s plan would have failed. Seeming, | Wau-Saka, the acknowledged Chief of the Sioux. 
however, to feel sure of his enemy, he was careless. | Now the time has come for which I have so much 
The hunter, taking advantage of that fact, soon had | longed. I have the opportunity to show my grati- 
possession of his rifle. | tude to my only white friend, and to wreak my ven- 


No sooner was the rifle in his hand than George 
moved stealthily along, to climb a tree nigh to the 
buffalo. Reloading his rifle, he waited for the ani- 
mal to present a vulnerable spot to his aim. 

In a few seconds the poor bull, unconscious of his 
danger, faced round, and moving one of his forefeet 
forward, left exposed the very vulnerable spot for | 
which the hunter waited. 

The shot that instantly followed was fatal. The 
buffalo made one frenzied lunge forward, then rolled 
heavily over on his side, and was dead. 

In a moment George was out of the tree. Ina 
few minutes he cut from the bull's shoulder a gener- 
ous slice. Dressing it as best he could, and stretch- 
ing it on some green sticks, he soon had the steak 
cooking over a hastily-kindled fire. 

He took his steak rare that morning, for the pangs 
of hunger were such that he could scarcely wait for 
the meat to become warmed through. 

George had just completed his meal, and was 





Indian’s signal. | 

For an instant this ominous sound made George 
irresolute. He had not reloaded either his rifle or 
his revolver since he shot the buffalo. He was think- 
ing whether to retreat, or to load his arms, and thus 
prepare himself for defence. | 
The “signal,” repeated within a dozen yards of | 
where he stood, decided his course. Immediately | 
he started in a direction opposite to that from which | 
the sound came. 

He had gone but a short distance, when a sinewy 
warrior placed himself in the path. The Indian 
made a peremptory gesture for George to surrender. 

But George was not the man to yield without a 
struggle. Thinking that only this one Indian stood 
between him and freedom, he charged upon him 
with something like the dash shown by the buffalo. 

It was rather curious that the Indian carried no 
gun, tomahawk, or even knife. He was strong and 
muscular, but George was his match. 

As soon as they closed in a wrestle, young Fon- 
taine, by a well-timed trick, threw his swarthy an- 
tagonist heavily to the ground, where he held him 
for a few seconds unable to help himself. 

George then made another dash for freedom, and 
again found himself confronted by a second warrior, 
He seemed to rise out of the ground, so sudden was 
his appearance. 

“Flello!”’ and the Indian who now stood before 
him held a loaded rifle pointed to his heart. 

“Surrender, and you shall not be hurt.” 

George stared in amazement to hear himself ad- 
dressed in such good English by a redskin in all the 
pomp of war-paint and eagle’s feathers. 

“That’s considerate of you, I’m sure. I’m some 
ways from home, and among strangers,” facetiously 
remarked George, as soon as he saw that the Indian 
meant what he said, 

The Sioux leaned his gun against a tree. Advanc- 
ing towards George, he held out his hand and said,— 

“How is my brother to-day?” 

Before the suspicion which flashed through 





and glared around him, snorting as if amazed at the 
way in which his prey had eluded him, 

If for a moment he fancied he had annihilated his 
foe, the delusion was removed by the sight of the 
young hunter, perched just above his reach. 

Assoon asthe boy was secured on his perch, he 
recollected that he still carried an undischarged re- 
volver in his belt, 

“I don’t know as he will care for it any more than 
fora pop-gun; but I may tease him a little with it,” 
thought George. 

It was a source of wonder to him that he failed to 
kill, or at least to wound, the animal, seeing that he 
fired his rifle directly at him, as he approached him. 

“I know he must be hurt,” said George to himself, 
“even if he don’t show any signs of it. I'll let him 
have the contents of this revolver, and see how that 
moves him.” 

The bull was still standing but afew yards off. 
He was a fair mark, and George fired the whole six 
barrels of his revolver in quick succession. 

If the shots did not seriously injure, they certainly 


surprised the buffalo; for, with a quick snort, he re- 


coiled several steps, but still refused to leave the 
ground. 

This determined attitude of the bull suggested to 
George that the animal intended to remain beneath 
the tree until he should be forced to come down. 


He had never heard of a buffalo “treeing a man,” 


and yet this certainly looked like it. 

“If Tecan manage to get down upon the ground, 
and reach my gun without his seeing me, I can set- 
tle him,” thonght George. He made ready to carry 
out the plan. 

He climbed high up among the branches, so as to 


get out of the animal’s sight. As the foliage was 
dense, this was easily done. Then, slipping care- 
fully down, and keeping the trunk of the tree be- 
tween himself and the buffalo, he rested upon one 


of the lower limbs. 


The bull, who was quietly browsing among the 
Undergrowth, was sufficiently near at hand to be 


Teady to check any flank movement. 


George eyed the fellow a moment, and then softly 
dropped to the ground. He stood fora short time’ 
With his body screened by the tree, listening to de- 





|George’s mind could take shape, he continued, 
| while his features relaxed into a smile,— 
| “Tam Wan-Saka, Chief of the Sioux. Years ago 
I was Pete, and you were my school friend.” 
| It would be difficult to describe the varied emo- 
tions of young Fontaine as he looked into the war- 
| painted face of the stalwart warrior, and tried to 
| recognize some resemblance to little Pete, whose 
| champion he had been in many school-boy difficul- 
| ties. 
Admiration at his physical development, surprise 
at finding him a Sioux chieftain, and joy at once 
| again meeting the savage for whom, as a boy, he 
\had had such a genuine friendship, all passed in 
quick succession through his mind. 
| As soon as he could command himself, he grasped 
| the offered hand, while he answered,— 
| ‘Pete, or Wau-Saka, as perhaps I ought to call 
you, I am right glad to see you.” The hearty shake 
which he gave the warrior’s hand confirmed the as- 
sertion. 
“Call me Pete, as you used to do when we were 
school-boys, George,” said the chief, in a low voice, 
with something in his manner very suggestive of the 
“hoy” of years agone. 
The chief placed his hand on George’s shoulder, 
and the two friends walked further into the woods, 
not pausing until they were beyond reach of the eyes 
and ears of the other Indians, 
“Now,” said Pete, in his old, familiar way, “you 
remember that night when you came to our cabin in 
the woods and warned me of the danger I was in if 
I remained longer in those parts? Well, before the 


geance on the bully who drove me from civilization 
back to barbarism.” 

George had hoped that Wau-Saka knew nothing 
of Tom’s whereabouts. He dreaded Tom’s fate 
should he encounter the chief. But the words of the 
Indian left him no longer in doubt. 

His first purpose was to devise some means by 
which Tom could be rescued from his perilous posi- 
tion. He well knew it was not in Indian nature, and 
scarcely in civilized nature, to forgive such injuries 
as Pete had received at the hands of Tom. 

Still he resolved to do his utmost. He would not 
attempt to reconcile, for that would not be possible, 
but to so appease the resentment of the outraged 
savage that he would set Tom at liberty. For he 
had now but little doubt that the Sioux held Tom 
captive. 

“We were friends in our school-days, Pete, and I 
hope we may always continue such. Tom was very 
much to blame in that last affray, and treated you 


meet him, Pete.” 

George was careful not to let the chief know what 
his suspicions were. 

Wau-Saka seemed not to notice this allusion to 
Tom, but continued, in a voice full of emotion. 

“T have met the white man in battle many a time. 
I never yet went into a fight without wishing 1 
might meet both you and Tom Howell.”’ 
“Why was that?” asked George, with a laugh, 
unable to understand his meaning. “You didn’t 
want my scalp, I hope.” 
“No, not that; not that,” hastily answered Pete. 
“TI only wanted,” he continued, with emotion, “to 
see you in danger, that I might defend you, even at 
the risk of my own life. I wanted to prove to you 
how an Indian can love. As for Tom Howell,” 
and the chief’s voice changed, “I will show him 
how an Indian can hate!” 
So sternly were these words uttered, that George’s 
heart grew faint at the slight prospect of doing much 
to mitigate Tom’s condition. He determined, how- 
ever, to persevere, presuming much on Pete’s friend- 
ship and desire to serve him. 
“You need fear nothing, George,” continued Pete, 
in a softened tone; “I will never part company with 
you until you are beyond all danger.” 
As he spoke he signalled the other warriors. They 
came, and together they all advanced some little dis- 
tance, where they came upon Tom Howell, firmly 
bound to a tree, the picture of helplessness and de- 
spair. 

(Continued next week.) 
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THE PILGRIMS’ FAITH. 


O royal men! beyond the world’s derision, 
They walked by faith alone: 

Like him who saw bright angels in a vision.4 
When pillowed on a stone. 


‘they Pome alone to know the path of duty, 
And duty’s hardships bear; 

And God for them has diademed with beauty 
Thy hills, O country fair! 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN FAIR. 
Nijni Novgorod, Aug. 24th. 
Have you heard of the great annual fair held at 
Nijni Novgorod, in which all Russia is yearly inter- 
ested? I confess I never had, until bodily within 
these wonderful dominions. I question whether our 
famous Centennial will in some respects rival this 
splendid show. 
Nijni (pronounced Nishnee) Novgorod is a long 
way from Moscow, nearly three hundred miles, and 
the fair is opened every June. It is a flat, uninvit- 
ing, uninteresting part of the country, and subject 
to inundations during the winter months. 
The lady with whom I went, a Russian by birth, 
told me that the water came up twenty and thirty 
feet, so that in fall all the buildings, except those of 
very great height, were completely under water. 
But they were dry now, and there we stood in the 
great rectangular centre of the fair, as in the midst 
of a populous city. 
Twelve long rows of buildings, two stories high, 
occupy this part of the town. All the houses have 





out for display may be sheltered from the rain. The 
streets are from thirty to forty yards wide,—all but 
the centre or principal avenue, which is much 
wider, and is planted with trees. I fear the Centen- 
nial will not have a ready-made avenue. At one 
end of this handsome street is the square fronting 
the cathedral church; at the other, what we should 
call the ““‘White House,” where the Governor and 
other high officials are lodged. 








day broke I was miles on my way to the Sioux. 

“As I journeyed towards the West,” he continued, 
“T thought a good deal about you and Tom Howell, 
and I made up my mind to three things. The first 
was to become a chief, as was my father before me; 
another was to show my gratitude to yon, should the 
opportunity ever present itself; and the third,”—— 

Pete’s face lowered till only the savage part of his 


rest while Tom Howell remained alive and unpun- 
ished!” 


nature showed itself. “And the third was to never | stalls for refreshments, the occasional passing of a 


The warrior paused, but he looked so much like 
Wau-Saka, the savage, and so little like Pete, the | selves, the bright eyes and red cheeks of merry girls, 





The river bounds one side of this transient city; 
the other three sides are surrounded by a great moat 
filled with water. 
Such a confused, animated and noisy scene I have 
never before witnessed. The people seem to have 
| come with the express purpose of enjoying them- 
| selves; and bargains, chattering and laughter were 
going on everywhere. The pretty Russian children, 
| with their hands full of toys and sweetmeats, the 


| Tartar, a gypsy fortune-teller, or a group of Per- 
sians, the bewildering display, the curious language 
' and vehement gesticulation of the Russians them- 





wide, projecting verandahs, so that the goods put 


who seemed very much amused at everything, and 
particularly with the English of our party, so differ- 
ent from their mother-tongue, made me feel indeed 
like a stranger in a strange land. 

«They appear to be very angry,’ I said, indicating 
& group of peasants, who, in wooden shoes, high 
caps, and gowns almost short enough to be bloom- 
ers, showing a fair proportion of very bright-colored 
hose, were shaking their heads and snapping their 
eyes and their fingers, at the bazar before which 
they stood. 

“O, no! they are only trying to do what you, in 
your country, call beating down. They are deter- 
mined to give the merchant their own price, These 
men know the people, and purposely make their 
charges high.” 

I cannot call the peasant class of this country 
handsome. The women have small black eyes, 
brown complexions, and coarse features; but they 
have a keen look. 





RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS, 


At the time of my visit, the Duke of Edinburgh and 
suite were guests of the fair, and were entertained 
in the Government building I spoke of before. I 
had seen the apartments of His Royal Highness at 
an earlier hour, also the business part of the build- 
ing, Hall of Exchange, post and telegraph offices, 
the Governor’s parlors,—all neat and pleasant. The 
rooms which the Duke of Edinburgh occupied, with 
his suite, were very beautifully furnished, and Eng- 
lish bath-rooms had also been established, that the 
gentleman might not miss any of the conveniences 
to which he has been accustomed. 

But the fair itself was of more consequence to me 
than dukes or princes, and the study of the people 
crowding about me far more interesting than in- 
specting a king’s apartments. It is said that no- 
whero in the world is such a sight to be seen in the 
variety and costliness of the goods, as at Nijni Nov- 
gorod. One can buy whatever is needed, from a 
door-mat to a railway tie, in one of these fairs. 

I was standing near an immense assortment of 
furs, when a beautiful woman, accompanied by a 
tall, soldierly man, came up, and putting the whit- 
est hand lever saw upon a lovely cape, or pelisse, 
asked the price. 

“That,” whispered my friend, “is the Countess 
Zachistef, and the gentleman is her cousin, and also 
a count.” 

“But what does he say is the price of the pelisse?”” 
lasked. “She seems going to purchase it.” 

“O, only a trifle of seven hundred and fifty 
pounds,” was the answer. 

Almost four thousand dollars! and one could not 
tell it, in appearance, beth in color and brilliancy, 
from another close by its side, which was worth only 
seventy-five pounds. The cloak was bought, and 
the delighted dealer beamed all over his huge red 
face; indeed, the satisfaction seemed to ooze out 
and down the long fiery beard that hung over his 
closed and not very clean brown coat. . 

My attention was soon attracted by a singularly 
picturesque group that came sauntering along, with 
slow gait, and much more consequential bearing 
than the count and countess, who had turned tow- 
ards a great pyramid of carpets. 

“Now you shall seea person as grand, in his own 
estimation, as any prince of them all,” said my 
friend, “The man yonder isa kirghis from the bor- 
der lands. His home is on some one of the steppes 
of Asiatic Russia, and he is the Sultan of his tribe.” 

The personage who bore this appellation was tall 
and slender. He wore a black velvet kalat, or gown, 
around the waist of which was tied a splendid crim- 
son shawl. A small velvet hat, gorgeous with a red 
and black feather, sat jauntily upon his head. As 
we were still gazing, he was joined by another, an 
old man, short and ugly, but whose eyes were almost 
terrible in their glitter, shining under the blackest 
brows I ever saw. 

This chief was dressed with less regard to appear- 
ance. His velvet kalat looked rusty, and the girdle 
round his waist was the remains of what had been a 
bright yellow shawl, or scarf. 

But the woman who accompanied these men out- 
shone them, and indeed every one else. Her gown 
was of silk, striped in satin with yellow, red and 
green. On her head was a fixture of white drapery, 
that hung gracefully over her throat and shoulders, 
A lustrous silk scarf of green and crimson encircled 
her waist, and several strings of gaudy beads and 
massive chains of silver brightened her neck and 
arms. They all wore staring red shoes, with very 
high heels, and seemed particularly proud of them. 

“These people,” said my friend, “are, in reality, 
the brigands of eastern Russia. They live by vio- 
lence and robbery, generally, though a few of their 











bands may be guiltless in that respect. Some of the 
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tribes are very powerful, and the chief is, to all 
intents and purposes, a king, and dispenses law 
and power as he pleases, This woman must be 
a favorite wife, to be brought to this place with 
his majesty, for evidently the youngish man is 
her husband.”’ 

‘Will you please inform me exactly what the 
steppes of Russia are?’’ [ asked. 

“Have you ever seen a prairie?’ my friend 
inquired. 

“Yes, often,” 

“Imagine yourself, then, ascending a chain of 
mountains. You reach the top of one of them, 
and looking about you, perceive a vast plain, 
without trees or irregularities of surface. That 
is a steppe,—a sort of prairie in the mountain 
heights. In these places the kirghis live, and 
some of them are very rich in flocks and herds. 
Their women, [ fancy, are not often seen dressed 
with such care and splendor. If the poor things 
can get an old blanket to cover them they are 
glad, for they, with the children, are not treated 
with much consideration. His knife and his 
horse are what the kirghis values. 

“It is a solitary sight to see a party of Russian 
peasants travelling over these barren steppes, 
often conveying their merchandise on their 
backs, and carrying a staff, as their chief com- 
fort and support in the wild and seemingly lim- 
itless journey. The Cossack flashes over the 
steppes on his swift horse, His steed is his 
throne; but the Russian peasant wanders on foot 
over the stormy, shelterless spaces, where the 
stranger would think no foot dared to pene- 
trate,” 

The gypsies of northern Europe are always 
found at great fairs, Fairs are their gala days, 
and they flock to Nijni, The Russian gypsies 
that roam over the steppes, loving the scowling 
sky, and the hardship of baffling cutting winds 
and drifting snows, are wholly unlike the olive- 
hued, guitar-playing wanderers of Italy and 
Spain, but weird and wild in their type. They 
at once suggest Scott's picture of Meg Merrilies. 
In contrast with these restless travellers were 
the Cossacks, from the dark lagoons and green 
fields of the Don. The Cossack children were 


Who can imagine the silence and the solitude 
that in a few days will fall upon this place? All 
the bright eyes, coquettish dresses, and charming 
goods will vanish with the summer. 





COSSACK BOY. 


To-morrow, the 25th, the fair will close, 
though some of the merchants will remain a 
week or two. [am more than anxious now to 
be present at our own Centennial, and compare 
the two. There is no doubt the comparison will 
be in favor of old Philadelphia; but in many 
things the Nijni fair cannot be surpassed. 


D. M. 
tm 


For the Companion. 
PARADISE. 


The boy looks out with wondering eyes 
Upon the world as yet untried, 
And through the lapse of years, espies 
His manhood enter Paradise. 


The man looks back with doubtful eyes 
Along the way by which he came; 
Quite sure the boy stands in the same 
Bright spot which once was Paradise. 
Old age will teach, to their surprise, 
That each was wiser than he thought, 
Had he been careful, as he ought, 
Of steps which lead to Paradise, 
Mrs. R. W. BRAINERD. 
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GERM THEORY OF DISEASE. 








particularly interesting, with a certain beauty, 
intelligence and vivacity in their strongly-marked 
features that drew the eye of the stranger after 
them, wherever they appeared, | 

I wish I could convey the impression this won- | 
derful fair has made upon my mind to your | 
readers. I wish I could show you the gold and | 
silversmith’s shops, the magnificent wares of the 
haberdashers, the curious wonders in shell and | 
wood, the furniture, the millinery, the splendid 
rugs and carpets, the fruit-stores, bazars for fan- 
cy articles, and the cafes. 





GYPSY FORTUNE-TELLER, 


Think of a temporary fair of wooden houses 
and shops in sufficient number, to say nothing 
of churches, halls and theatres, to make a town 
of one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. 
In a few weeks the waters will rise, and where 
so many thousands have moved, there will not 
be a trace of life. Here and there the upper 
story of some tall building will show where the 
fair-grounds are; that is all. 

At night there is but little business done. The 
shoppers go to the theatres,—there are four of 
them,—to the gardens, lighted with eolored 
lamps, and provided with bands of music, to 
which the young people dance. All the river is 
illuminated, all the houses are alight. 

Everybody laughs, dances, chatters and eats. 
There are grotesque figures who tell your for- 
tune, gypsies, strolling musicians, wandering 
showmen; and the language sounds so strange, 
and yet, to my ears, so soft and musical, that 
one enjoys, though he cannot understand, it. 

I meant to speak more at length about several 
persons who have been pointed out to me as 





having formerly been serfs or slaves, but who 
are now large landed proprietors, and some of 
them worth millions of roubles; and a rouble is, | 
I think, nearly or quite equal to one dollar. | 


All are familiar with mould. Everything be- 
comes covered with it in a damp house, closely 
shut up. In India, during the long rainy season, | 
it is almost impossible to keep anything free 
from it. Examined with a microscope, mould is 
found to be millions of plants—a miniature for- 
est of trees! These, like other plants, have all 
come from germs. 

It seems that the germs float everywhere in 
the atmosphere, and thence, settling down on 
moist surfaces, spring upand grow. ‘Their well- 
nigh universality is evident from the fact that 
everything is thus liable to become mouldy in 
warm, moist weather. 

But the germs themselves have never been 
seen, even by the most powerful microscopes, 
though Tyndall has made the germ-dust in gen- 
eral visible by the aid of electric light. Just as 
a beam of sunlight, let into a darkened room, 
makes the ordinary dust of the room visible, be- 
ing reflected to the eye from its floating particles, 
so he found that a beam of electric light, intro- 
duced into a little darkened chamber, wholly 
free from ordinary dust, was reflected from the 
microscopic dust along its line, which it thus 
made visible. 

Besides the germs of mould, there are many 
other kinds which thus float in the air, and 
among them those which produce fermentation, 
as in wine, beer, yeast, &c., and those which 
cause putrefaction and (probably) many forms 
of disease. 

There are no less than six genera of these mi- 
croscopic plants, which are called bacteria, from 
their rod-like shape. They are so minute that 
twelve thousand of them, laid end to end, would 
reach only an inch! They multiply by division, 
just as a grape-vine may be cut into small pieces, 
and each piece become a complete vine. A 
grape-vine, however, doesn’t divide itself; a bac- 
terium does. In two days a single bacterium 
will have multiplied, it is estimated, into billions, 

It will be seen that, small as are the bacteria, 
their germs must be vastly smaller,—as the 
grape-seed or wheat-grain is so much smaller 
than its full-grown plant 

As these microscopic plants develop and grow, 
they draw’ their food from the surrounding sub- 
stance and decompose it, just as the oak-tree 
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nate in some kinds of living germs introduced 
into the system by breathing vitiated air and 
drinking impure water. This is called the germ 
theory of disease. 

Of course the minutest blood-vessels are am- 
ple rivers to the bacteria, and there is nothing 
to prevent their penetrating every organ, and 
muscle, and tissue of the system; and their in- 
conceivably rapid multiplication gives them a 
terrible power of harm. 

If this theory be true, it shows how necessary 
it is that we should drink pure water and breathe 
pure air. 





RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

By looking upon the map of Europe, you will 
see that while Great Britain occupies but a small 
speck in the ocean, Russia takes up a very large 
space on the eastern side of that continent. If 
you then glance at the map of Asia, you will see 
that Russia spreads over a vast space on that 
continent also. 

Although England is so little and Russia is so 
great, these two nations are, and have long been, 
bitter rivals, with nearly equal power; and when 
they at last came in collision, in the Crimean 
War, England, allied with France and Turkey, 
proved much more than a match for her larger 
foe. 

At first sight it seems strange that two coun- 
tries so far apart, with traits and aims so differ- 
ent, should find themselves in each other’s way. 
But a little reflection will show good reasons for 
their mutual hostility. 

The main reason why they dread and fear each 
other lies in the fact that England has obtained, 
and is resolved to keep, possession of India, and 
that she suspects Russia of coveting that splen- 
did province. 

For many years Russia has been making con- 
quests in Central Asia, the southern borders of 
which touch the frontiers of India. Gradually 
but steadily the Russian armies have approached 
the great chain of mountains which separate In- 
dia from Turkestan, subjecting the various 
tribes, as they were reached, and placing Rus- 
sian governors and garrisons over them. 

This danger to the English rule in India, how- 
ever, has been but a vague and remote one until 
within recent years, 

Russia has shown an ambition in another di- 
rection, which has not less alarmed the English, 
and which was the cause of the Crimean War. 

It is said that Peter the Great, the able and 
warlike monarch who founded the Russian Em- 
pire, left it, as a mission, to his successors, to 
conquer Constantinople, and to make that an- 
cient city the capital of the Greek Church. No 
attempt was made, however, to do this until the 
haughty Emperor Nicholas came to the throne. 

England has deemed it her policy to sustain 
and prop up Turkey against any attack by Rus- 
sia; and that is why England is so anxious, now 
that the Christian subjects of Turkey are en- 
gaged in rebellion. She fears lest Russia may 
take advantage of the rebellion to interfere, de- 
stroy the Sultan’s power, and at last capture and 
hold Constantinople. 

Several things have happened recently to in- 
crease the bitter feeling between the two coun- 
tries. 

The marriage of the Czar’s only daughter, and 
favorite child, with the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Queen Victoria’s second son, has not proved a 
happy one; and far from cementing a friendship 
between the two families, as was hoped, it has 
resulted in the return of the princess to Russia, 
and in a renewed coolness, not only between the 
royal folks, but between the nations. 

The assumption by Queen Victoria of the title 
of Empress of India, also, is looked upon in Rus- 
sia as a threat, and Mr. Disraeli’s assertion that 
the object of this is to outbid Russia in the re- 
spect of the Hindoos, has given rise to much in- 
dignation in that country. 

It seems probable that sooner or later England 
and Russia will come into collision, either in 
Turkey or in Asia. Events seem to be drawing 
towards a war between them, in which, perhaps, 
the fate not only of the Sultan’s empire, but that 
of England in India, will be involved. 

liens 
A HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS. 

There is in Hindoostan a sect called the Jains, 

one of the articles of whose creed is that men 





builds itself up by decomposing and appropriat- 
ing the materials of the soil. Like all seeds, | 
they require moisture and heat for their devel- | 
opment. Hence it will be seen why the bodies | 
of dead animals do not decompose in some very | 
dry climates. 

Of course we breathe, without harm, millions 
of living germs, and drink other millions of bac- 
teria. But it is now coming to be believed by 
scientific men that such diseases as small-pox, | 
diphtheria, cholera, and typhoid fevers, origi-| 


should not only do no harm to animals, but pro- 
tect their lives and cure their ills. The Jains 
have many hospitals, where sick or maimed an- 
imals are tenderly cared for. The following in- 
teresting account of one of them is from Rous- 
selet’s “India:”’ 

“The pious Jain who meets on the road a 
wounded animal, stops to take care of it, or re- 
ceives it into his house. The hospital at Bom- 
bay is situated in the centre of the most densely 
peopled quarter of the ‘Black Town,’ and all vis- 
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itors are freely allowed to enter it. You go, in 
the first place, into a large court, surrounded by 
sheds, in the midst of which are kept a number 
of oxen. There is nothing more curious than 
this assembly of sick quadrupeds. Some have 
bandages on their eyes; others, lame, or in a 
helpless condition, are comfortably stretched 
upon clean straw. Their attendants rub them 
down, and bring the blind and paralyzed their 
food, 

“From this court we pass into another of less 
extent, containing dogs and cats in the same pit- 
iable condition. This is so utterly repugnant to 
one’s feelings that I ventured to tell my guide 
that it would be a greater charity to put an im- 
mediate end to their sufferings; to which he re- 
plied by asking whether we treated our invalids 
in that way. A little farther on is an enclosure 
reserved for bipeds. Aged crows spend their 
lives peaceably in this paradise of the brute cre- 
ation, in company with bald vultures, and buz- 
zards that have lost their plumage. At the oth- 
er end of the court a heron, proud of his wooden 
leg, strutted about in the midst of blind ducks 
and lame fowls. 

“All the domestic animals, and those that 
dwell in the vicinity of mankind, have here their 
representatives. Rats are seen here in great 
numbers, and display remarkable tameness; 
mice, sparrows, peacocks and jackals have their 
asylum in this Jain hospital.” 
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PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 

It has often been remarked that one reason 
why the Prussians were victorious over the French 
five years ago, was because the Prussian soldiers 
were much better educated, and therefore more 
intelligent. 

Education in Prussia is universal and compul- 
sory. There are very few Prussians indeed who 
have not passed through the common school 
course; this is because the law requires that ey- 
ery child shall be sent to school. If a parent ne- 
glects to send his boy or girl he is fined; and if 
he continues this neglect his fine is increased, 
and he is even sometimes put in prison. 

Every town and village throughout Prussia is 
obliged to have schools, supported by taxes lev- 
ied upon their inhabitants. No matter how poor 
the parent is, he must send his children to be 
educated. A small fee of about two cents a 
week is charged for each scholar; and if the par- 
ent cannot pay even this small sum, his children 
are taught free. 

The village schools differ from those of the 
towns in the studies taught. In the village 
schools the pupils are taught to write in German 
characters, reading, geography, history, and the 
four rules of arithmetie. In the town or city 
schools they are taught to write in Roman text 
(such as we use), and advance in arithmetic to 
fractions and the rule of three. 

Children are only compelled to attend the 
town, or common schools; it is as the parent 
likes about sending his children to the higher 
schools. In all there are eleven grades of schools 
in Prussia, all supported by the State, or by 
public taxation. 

The lowest grade is that of the common vil- 
lage or town schools, of which we have already 
spoken. Next come what are called ‘‘citizen 
schools,’ in which further progress is made in 
the ordinary branches begun in the common 
schools. The third grade is that of the “real 
schools,” in which languages, arts and sciences 
are taught. 

The seminaries are one step higher. These are 
a kind of normal schools, wherein young men 
and women are trained to teach in the common 
schools. Then, in order, come “colleges,” in- 
dustrial schools, schools of architecture, schools 
of mines, schools of agriculture, veterinary 
schools, and finally the universities, 

The teachers in the public schools are consid- 
ered as State officials, and they, as well as the 
schools, are all under the control of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. The salaries paid to teach- 
ers in Prussia are very small. The highest paid 
in Berlin to masters is only $600 a year, while 
the sewing teachers (for sewing is taught in the 
female schools) only receive $45 and $50. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the cost 
of living in Prussia is much less than in this 
country. 

In all there are about 28,000 common schools in 
Prussia, with over 3,000,000 pupils. 
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ANECDOTE OF JOHN JAY. 
One of the purest of American statesmen was 
John Jay. He was a patriot in the highest sense 





of that much-abused word. But he was more 
than a statesman, and was gifted with a higher 
virtue than patriotism, for he was a Christian. 
A paragraph in a letter written to his wife when 
about retiring from the governorship of New 
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York, discloses the nature of the man. “A few | 
years,” he writes, “‘will put us all in the dust, 

and then it will be of more importance to me to 

have governed myself than to have governed a 

State.” 

The self-sacrificing character of Mr. Jay’s 
patriotism was exhibited by his acceptance of 
the oftice of Minister to England to negotiate 
the treaty of 1794. The bitter feelings between 
Great Britain and the United States, created by 
the Revolutionary War, were so strong as to in- 
terfere with the commercial prosperity of the 
youthful nat‘on. Mr. Jay, among other states- 
men, recognized that it was necessary that a 
treaty should be made with England. Urging his 
yiews upon some friends, he said that so intense 
was the popular hostility towards the English 
that the Minister who should negotiate the treaty 
would be an object of public execration. A gen- 
tleman remarked that he had good reasons for 
thinking that Mr. Jay would be selected by Pres- 
ident Washington for that position. “If my 
country demands the sacrifice,’ replied Mr. Jay, 
“J am ready.” 

Mr. Jay was appointed. He went to England, 
negotiated the treaty, which, though much op- 
posed, was at last ratified by the Senate. But 
Mr. Jay was for years an object of strong popu- 
lar hostility. 

——— = 4 

BEETHOVEN’S HABITS OF COMPOSI- 

TION, 

Beethoven, the eminent musical composer, was 
quite eccentric in his habits of composition. After 
he became deaf—for some of his greatest works were 
composed when he could not hear a note—he would 
wander for hours in solitary places, silent and ab- 
stracted. His appearance and habits were so well 
known, that people when they met him would ex- 
claim, “There is Beethoven!’ Once a troop of 
charcoal-burners meeting him in a country path, 
stood on one side, though laden with bushels of 
charcoal, to let him pass, for fear of disturbing the 
great composer’s meditations. 

On one occasion, when composing in his own room 
at home, he walked about in a reverie, pouring cold 
water over first one hand and then over the other, 
until the people below came running up stairs to 
know why they were subjected to a small deluge. 

While composing one of his magnificent sonatas, 
he took a long walk with a pupil. They walked for 
hours, but not a word did Beethoven speak, but kept 
humming. Reaching home, he seated himself at 
the piano without taking off his hat, and for some 
time played out his composition, regardless of the 
fact that he and his pupil had had nothing to eat 
for hours. 

He was a man of great genius, and of a fiery tem- 
per, but he worked patiently at his compositions, 
going over them again and again, until they were 
perfected, His works are great, and are admirable 
illustrations of what hard work can do when aided 
by genius, 
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VITALITY OF THE JEWS. 


Statistics show that the Jews have a higher vital- 
ity than the Christian peoples among whom they 
live. They are the healthiest and longest-lived peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. The average duration of 
their lives, according to the statistics of Frankfort, 
is forty-eight years and nine months, while of the 
Christian it is thirty-six years and eleven months. 
One-fourth of the Jewish population live beyond 
Seventy-one years; but the same proportion of the 
Christian population live only beyond fifty-nine 
years and ten months, 

Another remarkable fact is their immunity from 
all forms of diseases. It is said that the great epi- 
demics afflict them but lightly, and that even chol- 
era does not choose them for its victims. 

This healthy condition and high vitality is ascribed 
by Dr. Richardson, in his “Diseases of Modern 
Life,” to their sober way of living. The Jew drinks 
less than the Christian; he takes, as a rule, better 
food; he marries earlier; he rears his children with 
more personal care ; he tends the aged more thought- 
fully; he takes better care of his poor; and he takes 
good care of himself. 
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A HEROIC QUAKERESS, 

When the British occupied Philadelphia, the head- 
quarters of Gen. Howe, the commander, was at the 
Loxley House, then inhabited by William and Lydia 
Darrach, both members of the Society of Friends. 
Among the British officers who boarded with them 
was the Adjutant-General, who had his office in a 
back room. On one afternoon in December, he re- 
quested that Mrs. Darrach would see that her fami- 
ly retired early that night. She complied with the 
Tequest, but suspected that it was occasioned by 
Sone plot against the American army. 
After she had retired she stole nervously down 
stairs, and listened at the key-hole of the adjutant’s 
toom. She heard read an order for the British 
troops to march out late in the evening of December 
Ath, and attack Washington’s army, then encamped 
-” White Marsh, a strong position about fourteen 
miles from Philadelphia. So disturbed was Mrs. 
Darrach by the news that she could not sleep, but 
laid awake, planning how she could get the infor- 


mation to Gen. Washington, in whose army she had 
son. 





Tn the morning she informed her family that, as 


some. Getting a pass from Gen. Howe, she passed ' 
through the British lines, and arrived at the mill. | 
There she left her bag, and hastened towards the | 
American lines. On her way she met an officer with | 
whom she was acquainted. To him she gave the | 
news, and hastened home. The British troops 
marched, but finding that the Americans were pre- | 
pared to receive them, did not attack. They were | 
surprised, but did not suspect Mrs. Darrach of giv- 
ing the information. f 
—_—_—~o————_— 
LONGFELLOW AT BOWDOIN. 

Milton’s lines in “Paradise Regained,” 

“The childhood shows the man, | 

As morning shows the day,” 
were illustrated in the youth and manhood of Long- 
fellow. During his sophomore year at Bowdoin | 
College, he was, says a writer in Scribner, “at once | 
prominent in his class for his finished recitations, | 
genial and gentle manners, refined tastes and ex- 
quisite poetic gift,—for some of his sweetest short 
productions were written and published while he 
was in college.” 
“There was,’ continues the writer, “a musical 
club in college, of which Longfellow was a member. 
His instrument, very appropriately, was the flute. 
One can but fancy that the echoes of that ‘concord 
of sweet sounds’ have floated down to us, blending 
with the harmonious measures of his verse.” 
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READING SERMONS. 

The Scotch are strong in their prejudice against 
reading sermons from the pulpit. A preacher, who 
had finished the last page of his manuscript sermon, 
said, intending to indulge in a few extemporaneous 
remarks, “But I will enlarge”’ An old lady sit- 
ting in the gallery cried out, “Ye canna! Ye can- 
na! for yer paper’s give out.’’ The late Dr. Norman 
McLeod, however, was so eloquent in his reading 
that even Scotch antipathy was removed. He once 
preached in a district in Ayrshire, where the reading 
of asermon is regarded as the greatest fault of which 
the minister can be guilty: 








When the congregation dispersed, an old woman, 
overflowing with enthusiasm, addressed her neigh- 
or, — 

“Did ye ever hear onything sae gran’? Wasna 
that a sermon?” 

But all her expressions of admiration being met 
by a stolid glance, she shouted,—~ 

“Speak, woman! Wasna that a sermon?” 

: “O, ay,” replied her friend, sulkily; “but he read 


“Read it!” said the other, with indignant empha- 
sis. “I wadna hae cared if he had whustled it!’ 


eee 
REPORTERS’ MISTAKES, 

Reporters for the press do occasionally make mis- 

takes, but the wonder is, considering the difficulties 

under which their notes are taken, that these blun- 

ders are not more frequent. Quotations are the 

special stumbling-blocks of the short-hand reporter. 

For instance, a reverend orator, winding up an ad- 

dress with,— 

“Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” 

was rather surprised at seeing Shirley’s tolerably fa- 

miliar couplet transmogrified into,— 


“All the low actions of the just, 
Swell out and blow Sam in the dust.” 


A peace-advocate discovered in the morning’s re- 
port of his speech that the cruel reporter, by merely 
introducing an unnecessary hk, had turned what was 
meant to be a sublime into a ridiculous peroration,. 
Thus: 
“Let us, then, unanimonsly, earnestly, resolutely, 
take our place in that increasing host,— 


“Along whose front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave, 
Whose banners bear the simple line,— 
‘Our duty is to shave!’”’ 1 
' 
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APPETITE OF DELICATE PERSONS, 
A writer in Tinsley’s Magazine insists that in or- 

der to keep in good health, a watch must be kept 

over the appetite. His suggestions to persons of a 

delicate constitution are based on good sense. He 

says: 

Strong people, with good appetites, and to whom 
a mouthful or two more than they want does com- 
paratively little harm, are told when they have had 
enough by simply finding their appetite appeased; 
whereas the delicate, to whom, on the other b and, a 
superfluous quantity of food, however slight, is dele- 
terious, have no such guide. 

Often their appetite only comes with eating, and it 
seems to increase for a while, as they go on, until 
they are reminded of their transgression by a sudden 
sense of discomfort, a sense of fulness and oppres- 
sion, and only, in fact, when the mischief is done. 

Clearly, therefore, there is no safety for these un- 
fortunate persons, except, as the old gentleman said, 
‘in persistently erring on the right side;” and it is 
to be supposed that the most definite rule that could 


ment you feel you want more.” 
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THE EXTRAVAGANT SAVAGE, 

Richard Savage, a poet quite popular in the first 
part of the eighteenth century, but whose works are 
seldom read in these days, was a spendthrift. He 
had a pension from the government of fifty pounds 
a year, which he usually spent in a few days. A 
writer tells this incident of him: 

It was then fashionable to wear scarlet cloaks 
trimmed with gold lace; and Johnson one day met 
him, just after he had got his pension, with one of 
these cloaks upon his back, while, at the same time, 
his naxed toes were sticking through his shoes. After 
living a life of recklessness and dissipation, he died 
in prison, where he had lain six months for debt, In 
concluding his “Life of Savage,” Johuson says, “The 





flour was needed, she would go to Frankfort for 


| they do to the pimple, they do to themselves. A 


be given on the matter would be, ‘Leave off the mo- 


who, in confidence of superior capacities or attain- | 
ments, disregard the common maxims of life, shall 
be reminded that nothing will supply the want of 
prudence, and that negligence and irregularity, 
ong continued, will make knowledge nseless, wit, 
ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” 


or 


TO BE MISERABLE, 

Some persons cannot have a harmless pimple on | 
the face without aggravating it into asore. They | 
look at it, and then pinch it, prick it, and then look 
at it, and so bother it as to irritate what would be, if 
let alone, a trifle, into a serious inflammation, What 





writer says: . 

If you want to be miserable, think about yourself ; 
about what you want, what you like, what respect 
people ought to pay you, what people think of you, 
and then to you nothing will be pure. You will 
spoil everything you touch; you will make sin and 
misery for yourself out of everything which God 
sends you; you will be as wretched as you choose on 
earth or in heaven either.—Aingsley. 


+} 
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A LOST BOOK RECOVERED. 


Many of our readers have, probably, written on | 
the fly-leaf of a text-book these lines: 


“Steal not this book, my honest friend, 
For fear the gallows should be your end.” 


A Parisian, who evidently was a good judge of hu- | 
man nature, took another method of recovering a! 
lost book: | 


A timid young man the other day handed a well- | 
known Paris restaurateur-keeper a volume of “Hor- | 
ace,” on the fly-leaf of which was written, “Please 
give the gentleman who will hand you this booka 
good lunch, and oblige yours, Paul F.” The restan- | 
ranter did as desired, and in the evening gave the | 
book to itsowner. “What a piece of good luck!” | 
cried the latter. “I forgot the book at some cafe, , 
and had long ago written the lines, in case I should | 
ever lose it.’’ 


| 
“INCOMPATIBLE.”’—We mentioned some weeks | 
ago that one of our subscribers had been able to | 
form four hundred and forty-eight words from the | 
letters in the nowise incompatible word, “incompat- 
ible.’ Willie Henderson, of South Boston, sends us a | 
list of eleven hundred and sixty-one words, which he 
has arranged from the letters of the word; a case of 
philological industry which we hardly expect to find 
equalled, as many of the words are unusual, though 
they may be found in the dictionary. Some of the 
words are Latin and French, but it will be safe, we 
think, to credit Master Henderson with one thousand 
allowable words. 


THE humorous story entitled “That Pound of 
Butter,” which appeared in our issue for March 30th, 
should have been credited to Mrs. Etta H. Flower. 





FOR PARENTS TO READ. 





HOW I SUCCEEDED IN BUSINESS. 
A TRUE Story. 
LAURELL, IND., March 20, 1876. 
Perry Mason & Co., 
Gents,—The Ornamental Bracket Saw and Designs that 
I bought of you about eight months ago, have proved 
quite a success. I started with these articles at that time, 
and I now own a shop and a nice set of cabinet-maker’s 
tools. I bought them all with the money I made from my 
Brackets, and am now doing a good business. 
Yours truly, J, F. LEFFEL. 
WASHINGTON, OHIO. 
The Bracket Saw I bought of you is a grand thing. I 
have made over $2000 with it already, and am now re- 
ceiving orders for all the Brackets I can make. 
ELMER E, PINKERTON. 
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Letter-Holder made with our Bracket Saw. 


BanGor, ME. 

I have already earned nearly $2500 with my Bracket 
Saw, besides giving away some Brackets as presents to 
friends. I think every boy in the country ought to own 
one of your Saws, Gro. W. Rey. 


Our Improved Bracket Saw will pay for itself 
with a few hours’ work. 
Over 40,000 of these Saws are in constant use. 
Buy it for your children. 
Buy it for i grandchildren. 
Buy it for your neighbors’ children. 
It will develop a mechanical taste. It will help them 
to beautify home. It will help them to earn money. 


OUR IMPROVED 


Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 | 


Bracket Saw_ Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Also full direc- H 
tions. Sent by mail, postpaid, for 1 25. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, = 
{ 41 Temple Place, ‘ 


Boston, Mass. 





relation will not be wholly without its use, if those 


| Samples of either, 
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PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Mannfactured expressly to displace the use of highly vol- 
atile cd dangerous oils, 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


19—15t a _ NEW YORK. 
FUN! HA! HA! HA! 
nts: Received your Toy WRrEs- 
JE and had fun enough to double 
pay me. Lwant you to send me two 
more, and two of your dancing skel- 
etons. Enclosed find pay for them.” 
Geo. W. Payton, Providence, R. 1. 
ye are in daily receipvot such let- 
ters as above. The Wrestlers are 
the greatest “fun provoKers” out, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts, 
RICHARDS MANF'G CO., 
98 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill 
handsomely 


wt Y—2b6teow 
YOUR NAM E printed on 50 CARDS 
for only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 35 cts.; 
25 Leap Year ¢ 8 for 25cts. Agents wanted. § 
and terms for stamp. Full outfit, 25 ets. E. B.: 
Worth & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


100 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES, 


50 cts.; highly colored and beautiful; easily 
transferred to any object. 50 Gem Chromos, 
60cts. 50 Embossed pictures, 60 cts.; choica 
10 cts, Wax Flower Material, Chromos, 

, Photographs, Views, Fancy Papers, Perfor. 
ated Mottoes, Games, Books, Music Boxes, &c. 32 page cata 
gue free with every order. All post-paid Agents wanted, 

J. L, PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 


Tag) ASSORTED CARDS, no twoalike, tor 75c.; 50 
100 for 40e.; 25 fo’ With Case, 5e. extra; Case alone, 
lbe. Each pack contains an equal nuinber of Snowflake, 




























Steel Engravin 

















| Glass, Damask, Centennial, Repp, Plaid, Marble, Granite 


and Bristol. 25 Acquaintance Cards, 12 kinds, lc. e 
use larger cards, better stock, and print cards better than 
any other house in America. Agents wanted! Samples, 
13 kinds, 6. U.S. Canp Co., Warsaw, N.Y. I9—10t 
goods to DEALERS. No 


I ED @ peddling from house to house, 


Eighty dollars a month, hotel and travelling —— 
paid,” Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 5—12t 


Graetenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, rewoving disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. ; 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable, Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y, 


‘The parties will do all they claim.’=N. ¥. Weekly Sun,Jan,12,1876, ° 





Men to travel and sell our 

















=Send stamp for particulars, C, 
F. Wingate & Co,limited,69 Duane st. 
N.Y. ‘Oneof the best chances for ag’ts 
ever offered.’-Chi. Weekly Inter-Ocean 

*The Groceries are the hest.’—V. Y. Witness,Jan.13,1876. 


Watches to Agents who will sell 
our Centennial Stationery Package. 
It contains 15 sheets Paper, 15 En- 


velopes, Golden Pen, Penholder, 
Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry, 
Single package with pair of Sleeve Buttons, post-paid, 
25 cents. Circulars freee M. MIKOLAS & 
Philadelphia, Pa. 15 
NEW STYLE_DIAMOND VISITING 
CARDS. 

50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 
anything like them, S.J. Spear, Medtield, Mass. 10—13tp 
Qs LESCENT VISITING CARDS.— Entirely 
new! Pronounced by all, * Perfect beauties.” 15 for 

K 3; Bfor 45 cts. | doz. Voight’ ‘e plus ultra, with 
1 doz. Prang’ rge chromos, 60 ets. 1 

doz. Perfection, 55 cts, 15 Glass Scroll, 40ets. 25 Damask, 
20 cts. On all of the above, names are artistically printed 
with new and the latest styles of type. Our workmanship 
is unexcelled, Largest variety in U.S. Agent's commis~ 
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sion, 30 to 100 per cent. Outfits, 25and 50 ects. Illustrated 
Catalogue aot samples of 20 beautiful styles, 10 cts, 
17—4t H. B. GRAVES, Warsaw, N. Y. 
CHROMOS of every kind. 20 Magnificent 9x11 
Mounted Chromos for $1. Two samples, 
20 cts. Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 
J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Theelegant- 
ly mounted, 
nickle-plat— 
cd New Buffalo Bill Revolver 5 
With 100 Cartridges, $3.00 :20,000sold ; every one warran- 
ted ; satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Chicago, IL, 
69 Dearborn-st., (McCormick Block). 
| O for children. 300 -- postpaid—for 
25 cents. Birds, Butterflies, Poul- 
try, Comics, Indians, Chinamen, Bouquets, Landscapes, 
Animals’ Heads, and 20 entirely new designs, 
W. H. WAITT & CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston 
BEAUTIFUL 
Delivered free of cost per mail at yourdoor. Splendid as- 
sortment of Roses, six for &1, thirteen for &2. 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, 
sent safely by mail, postpaid. Five — varieties, all 
labelled, $1 00, 12 do. &2 00, 19 do, ®3.00, 26 
do. 5 #5 00. For 10 cents each, addi- 
tional, one Magnificent Premium Rose to every 
dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE TO 
ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest 
sorts. Weare the largest Rose-Growers in America, and 
allow purchasers to make their own selections. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Address THE DINGEE & 
CONARD CO., Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa. 8—eow l0t 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
EN treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin. Dis- 


eases, etc.. etc., will be sent by mail free of 
charge to any one send- ing their address to 






Drs. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
York. 4 rhe standard receipts in this T 
orth hundreds of dollars to any 2 


| book are v ; 
person with a family. 


MICROSCOPES =: 7 


from 50 c. to $500. for Scientific In- 

vestigation and the Amusement of 

the family circle. MAGNIFYING ¢ sss for botanical re~ 
search, SPY GLASSES, LENSES, etc. 56-page i//ustrated price 
list free. MACALLISTER, Manf'g Opt., 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 ets. and 3- 


YOUR NAME et. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 


(notwoalike) 30¢. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, 10 ¢. 
Agents’ outfit, l5cts, CLiInTON Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 









neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 
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For the Companion. 


THE ANSWER. 
She asked an answer to her prayer, 
And soft and low it came, 
As if, upon the silent air 
Some loved one breathed her name. 


But she, intent on wonders vast, 
And mighty emblems given, 

Heard not the answer when it passed, 
The still, small voice from Heaven, 
She longed to hear a whirlwind’s rush, 

To see the hills remove, 
To gaze upon the burning bush— 
And missed the voice of love. 
With troubled heart she went her way 
From the still place of prayer, 
And knew not, till her dying day, 
What glory had been there. 
IpA WuirrLr Bennam. 
—_—__ +o —— 
IT DARE NOT.” 

There is a story told of a certain nobleman in 
the middle ages, which illustrates what a search- 
ing test of one’s sincerity prayer may become. 
The nobleman had resolved to revenge himself 
upon a neighboring knight, who was to pass near 
the nobleman’s castle, attended by only a few 
followers. The chaplain, overhearing his lord’s 
announcement of his purpose, tried to show him 
the sinfulness of his revenge, The nobleman 
turned a deaf ear to the remonstrance of the 
good minister. At length the chaplain said,— 

“My lord, since I cannot persuade you to give 
up this plan of yours, will you at least come with 
me to the chapel, that we may pray together be- 
fore you go?” The duke and the chaplain knelt 
down. Then the mercy-loving Christian said to 
the revengeful warrior, “Will you repeat after 
me, sentence by sentence, the prayer which our 
Lord Jesus Christ taught to His disciples?” 

“TI will,”’ replied the duke. 

The chaplain said a sentence, and the duke 
repeated it, till he came to the petition, ‘Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us.’’ There the duke was silent. 

“My lord duke, you are silent,’ said the chap- 
lain. “Be so good as to repeat the words after 
me, if you dare to do so, ‘Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them that trespass against 
we?” 

“T dare not,”’ replied the duke, 

“Well, God cannot forgive you, for He has 
said so. He himself has given this prayer. 
Therefore, you must either give up your revenge, 
or give up saying this prayer; for to ask God to 
pardon you as you pardon others, is to ask Him 
to take vengeance on you for all your sins. Go, 
now, my lord, and meet your victim. God will 
meet you at the great Day of Judgment.” 

The iron will of the duke was broken. 

**No,”’ said he, “I will finish my prayer. My 
God, my Father, pardon me, Forgive me as 
I desire to forgive him who has offended me. 
Lead me not into temptation, but deliver me 
from evil.” 

*“Amen!”’ said the chaplain. 

“Amen!”’ repeated the duke, who now under- 
stood the Lord’s Prayer better than he had ever 
done before, since he had learned to apply it to 
himself. 


+2 
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AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION. 

There are few accomplishments so attractive 
as the art of pronouncing the English language 
correctly. If a young lady is desirous of “‘finish- 
ing’ her education, we advise her to give up 
fancy needle-work, drawing, painting, and even 
music, rather than to fail in acquiring this most 
fascinating art. Richard Grant White speaks 
thus plainly and incisively upon our national fail- 
ure to pronounce English correctly: 





As a people, we utter our language vilely; as 
a people, we have a bad tone of voice, and very 
unpleasant inflections, in great variety of un- 
pleasantness, according to the place of our birth 
and breeding. It is only in a comparatively 
small, although actually numerous circle of peo- 
ple of high social culture in New England and 
New York, and in the latter place among those 
of New England birth, or very direct descent, 
that the true standard of English speech is found 
in this country. 

And even there we too often find proper pro- 
nunciation marred by a bad enunciation,—a tone 
nasal and drawling, united to a disposition toa 
slovenly dropping or slurring of syllables. The 
clear, firm, crisp enunciation of the well-bred 
Englishman, and particularly of the well-bred 
Englishwoman, is heard, even among our most 
cultivated people, with comparative rarity. 

What is it that has so vitiated the Woices of 
most American men, and still more of most 
American women? For there is no doubt that 
the fair sex are in this respect the least to 
be admired. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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| find perhaps ten or a dozen who open their | 
| mouths and speak clearly and freely; but among 

| a hundred women, not more than one. 

You shall see a lovely, bright creature, with 
| all the external evidences of culture about her, 
|a woman who will carry you captive so long as 
she is silent; but let her open her pretty lips, 
and she shall pierce your ear with a mean, thin, 
nasal, rasping tone which at once diminishes her | 
charm, An English woman, even of the lower | 
classes, will delight you with the rich, sweet, 
smooth, and yet firm and crisp tones in which | 
she utters what may, perhaps, be very bad | 
‘‘grammar.”” | 

——————_<@o——_—_—_——_ 


THE CONJURER’S TRICK. | 
Robert-Houdin, a celebrated conjurer, was | 
once sent to Algeria by the French government | 
in order to destroy the influence of the Arab ma- | 
gicians over the neighboring tribes. The magi- 
cians, by their magic arts, acquired great ascend- 
ency, which they used to excite tumults, and 
often rebellion. Houdin performed the gun trick 
before an audience of Arabs, eliciting expressions 
of wonder. An old Arab, who, perhaps, had 
some suspicion of the trick, said: 





“The Frank is doubtless a powerful magician; 
but will he suffer me to fire at him with one of 
my own pistols?”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied Robert-Houdin, “but I must 
first invoke the powers that assist me.” 

He prepared for the test of the following day 
by fabricating a couple of bullets of wax and 
lampblack, one of which he punctured as soon 
as the exterior had become firm, and allowed the 
still soft and warm composition in the interior 
torun out through the orifice. He then filled 
up the void with blood, and closed the opening 
with a morsel of the composition. 

Thus prepared, he, on the following night, 
offered a saucerful of leaden bullets for the in- 
spection of the skeptical Arab, who, after satis- 
fying himself that they were really made of lead, 
handed his pistols to the conjurer. The experi- 
| ment was a new one, and Robert-Houdin con- 
fessed afterward that he trembled as he dexter- 
ously contrived to slip one of his prepared bullets 
into the pistol, and, after ramming it down upon 
the powder with the ramrod, handed it back to 
the Arab. 

“Now fire!’’ he exclaimed, folding his arms. 

The Arab fired, and the conjurer, to the for- 
mer’s amazement, not only remained erect, but 
took from his mouth a leaden bullet, which the 
doubter was satisfied was one of those which he 
had examined, 

“Bah!’’ exclaimed Robert-Houdin, as he load- 
ed the other pistol. ‘You cannot use your own 
weapons. See here. You have been unable to 
draw blood from me; but I will draw blood from 
yonder wall,” 

He fired at the wall, upon which a stain of 
blood was immediately seen. The Arabs crowd- 
ed to the wall, stared at the blood, and touched 
it with their fingers. Their amazement deepened 
into awe, and all acknowledged that the Frank 
was a more powerful magician than any of their 
own people. 


HOW WASHINGTON BECAME EN- 
GAGED. 

The story of Washington's first interview with 
the widow Custis, and his subsequent engage- 
ment to marry her, is briefly told in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 


It was in 1758 that Col. Washington, attired in 
a military undress, and attended by a body ser- 
vant, crossed the ferry called Williams’, over the 
Pamunky, a branch of the York River. On the 
boat touching the New Kent side, a gentleman 
invited him to partake of his hospitality. Col. 
Washington declined, as he had important com- 
munications for the Governor, at Williamsburg. 
Mr. Chamberlayne, the gentleman on whose do- 
mains he had landed, would hear of no excuse. 
Col, Washington was a man and character so 
dear to all Virginians, that his passing by with- 
out calling and partaking of the hospitalities of 
the host-~was out of the question. But it was not 
until Chamberlayne intimated that he would in- 
troduce him toa charming young widow, then 
beneath his roof, that the soldier capitulated to 
dine—only to dine. 

The colonel was introduced to the charming 
widow. Tradition relates that they were mutu- 
ally pleased at their first interview; so much so 
that Washington's servant was ordered to put up 
the horses for the night. 

The sun was high in the heavens when, on the 
following morning, the soldier spurred his charg- 
er, and speeded on his way to the seat of gov- 
ernment. Having despatched his business, he 
retraced his steps, and the engagement took 
place. 
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“SIT UP, JOHN THAMSON!” 

John Thamson, a Scotch weaver, was a good 
sort of a man, but he would sleep in church. 
Every Sunday John occupied a seat in the front 
row of the gallery pews, and as soon as the text 
was given out, down would go his head. John 
not only slept, he snored. He so annoyed the 
clergyman that the elders were sent to remon- 











/ strate with John: 


“T canna help it, sirs,” said John; “I’m a 
hard-working man a’ the week but Sabbath; | 
and though I like the kirk and the minister weel | 
| eneuch, unless ye ca’ my head off, I canna keep 
my een open.” 

“Weel, John,”’ said the remonstrants, “if ye 
will allow Satan to exerceese his power over you 
|in this dorming, dwamming way, in the very 
kirk itsel’, what gars ye sit in the front laft, 


a back seat where your sin micht be less seen 
and heard?” 

“Tak a back seat?” exclaimed John; ‘‘na, na! 
I'll never quit my cozie corner; my father, my 
grandfather, and my great-grandfather a’ sit 
there; and there sit will John, come o’t what 
will!” 

This remonstrance being found ineffectual, the 
minister resolved upon the desperate measure of 
affronting John out of his truly anti-Christian 
practice by rebuking him before the congrega- 
tion, and while he was in the very act. Little, 


however, did he know the principle of resistance | 


which glowed within the 


som of the drowsy 
wabster. 


Next Sunday forenoon, as soon as 


| John had, as usual, sunk into slumber upon the 


desk, and fairly begun his serenade, he cried,— 
“Sit up, John Thamson!”’ 
“Tm no sleeping, sir,’’ quoth John. 
“O, John, John! Can you tell me what I said 
last?” 
“Ou ay, sir; ye said, ‘Sit up, John Thamson!’”’ 





For the Companivun. 


SLEEP. 
A yellow sunset of deep, dreamy dye, 
Met sharply by black, fluctuant lines of grass; 
A yellow river, tranquil as lit glass, 
Narrowing away until it ends in sky; 
Pale, scattered pools of shining rain that lie 
In long, dead-colored lapses of morass; 
A crescent that the old moon, as moments pass, 
Turns to a silver acorn hung on high! 
Now, through this melancholy-lighted land 
Sleep walks, a maiden, very vaguely fair. 
Within her misty robe and one dim hand 
Much asphodel and lotus doth she bear, 
Going lovely and low-lidded, with a band 
Of dull-red poppies on her dull-gold hair! 
EpGAR FAWCETT. 
——_—__ +>. —--- 


A NEW DESCRIPTION OF NIAG- 
ARA FALLS. 

Children in Germany who are learning Eng- 
lish, are not likely to obtain the most correct 
ideas of Niagara Falls from their ‘‘Reader.”” A 
gentleman, studying at Leipzic, picked up ina 
book store an English ‘‘Reader,’’ used in the 
schools of that city. The Cataract of Niagara is 
thus described in it: 


This amazing fall of water is made by the River 
St. Laurence, in its passage from Lake Erie into 
the Lake Ontario. The River St. Laurence is 
one of the largest rivers in the world; and yet 
the whole of its waters is discharged into this 
place, by a fall of one hundred and fifty feet per- 
pendicular. It is not easy to bring the imagina- 
tion to correspond to the greatness of the scene. 
A river extremely deep and rapid, and serves to 
drain the waters almost of all North America 
into the Atlantic Ocean, is here poured precipi- 
tately down a ledge of rocks, that rises, like a 
wall, across the whole bed of its stream. 

The river a little above is near three-quarters 
of a mile broad; and the rocks where it grows 
narrower are four hundred yards over. Their 
direction is not straight across, but hollowing in- 
side like a horse-shoe; so that the cataract, which 
bends to the shape of the obstacle, rounding in- 
wards, presents a kind of theatre, the most tre- 
mendous in nature. Just in the middle of this 
circular wall of waters, a little island, that has 
braved the fury of the current, presents one of 
its points, and divides the stream at top into two 
paits; but they unite again before they reach the 
bottom. 

The noise of the falls is heard at the distance 
of several leagues; and the fury of the waters at 
the termination of their fall is inconceivable. 
The dashing produces a mist that rises to the 
very clouds, and which forms a most beautiful 
rainbow when the sun shines. It will be readily 


supposed that such a cataract entirely destroys | 


the navigation of the stream; and yet some Ind- 
ians in their canoes, it is said, have ventured 
down it with safety. 


See nee eee 
ANONYMOUS AUTHORSHIP. 

Anonymous authorship is not without its ad- 
vantages, among which may be stated the op- 
portunities which it affords of hearing the unbi- 
assed criticisms of friends. The poet Coleridge 
published anonymously his ‘Lyrical Ballads,” 
among which was one of the best poems he ever 
wrote,—‘‘The Ancient Mariner.” The work 
made a great deal of noise, and the author had 
the pleasure of listening to a severe criticism of 
it. He tells the story: 


A few days after they were published I dined | 


at Mrs. Barbaud’s, and sat beside ‘‘many-tomed 
Pinkerton,”’ as he was called, from the number 
and variety of his writings. We talked a good 
deal together, and I found him very amusing 
and full of general information. When we re- 
tired to the drawing-room, he led me to a recess, 
having taken a copy of the ‘‘Lyrical Ballads,” 
which lay on the table. 

“Pray, sir,’ said he, “have you read this 
thing?” 

“| have looked into it.’’ 

“Do you know the author?” asked he. 

“Do you know the author?” echoed I, resolved 
not to be caught. 

“No,” said Pinkerton; ‘‘but I never read such 
utter trash as his book, particularly an extrava- 
gant farrago of absurdity, called ‘The Ancient 
Mariner.’ Don’t you think it insufferable?” 

Coleridge—‘“‘Intolerable!” 

Pinkerton—‘“‘Detestable!’” 

Coleridge—‘‘ Abominable!” 

Pinkerton—‘“‘Sir, you delight me! It is really 
delightful to meet a man of sound taste in these 
days of our declining literature. 
sion on earth it is an abhorrence of these ‘Lyri- 


| cal Ballads,’ of which everybody is talking, but 


most especially of this wretched ‘Ancient Mari- 


Among a hundred men you will | where a’ body amaist sees you? Can ye not tak | ner.’”’ 


Coleridge—“‘Hush! Nota word more? lieie 
comes our hostess. I know she is acquainteg 
with the author, and she might be hurt.” 

Pinkerton (pulling Coleridge by the button 
taking a pinch of snuff, and speaking in a whig. 
per)—‘‘I’ll tell you what, sir, we mustn't let this 
matter drop. Let’s fix a day for dining together 
at the Turk’s Head. We'll havea private room 
a beefsteak, a bottle of old port, pens, ink, and 
a quire of foolscap. We'll lay our heads togeth- 
er and review this thing; and if we don’t give jt 
such a slashing! such a tearing! such a’’—— 

“If we don’t!”’ said Coleridge. 

“Ts it a bargain?’ 

“Most certainly !’’ 

——_——_+@>———_—_—_——— 
A DEFINITION BEE. 

The English have improved on our spelling 
matches. They hold definition bees, in which 
much amusement is afforded by the mistakes 
of candidates in defining words. At a recent 
bee, there were ninety-five competitors, whose 
mistakes are thus spoken of by an English 
journal: 

Strange to say, the first stumble was over the 
word “‘bruit,’’ the meaning of which was given 
as “to wander.” ‘‘Gregarious—a_ person eating 
grain,’ was clearly wrong. ‘“‘Sufficient’’ was 
given as the meaning of “redundant.’’ The 
gentleman who defined “‘meed’’ as “‘a field,” 
must have been thinking of ‘‘mead.”” “Salient” 
was stated to mean “‘salt;’’ “‘purlieus,”’ ‘“‘a law 
term;” “brindled,” ‘“‘not free of action;”’ “bilge,” 
“the water let into a ship.” 

In the second trial, the first error occurred 
over the word “‘privet,’’ described as ‘“‘a hedge,” 
instead of ‘ta bush.’’ ‘Protocol’? a gentleman 
defined as “‘the first part of an oration.” 

A candidate failed over “‘internecine;” anoth- 
er over “theorem’’ (which a gentleman could 





If I havea pas- | 


'not. better define than “a geometrical proposi- 
| tion’); a third over “‘spile’’ (a peg for a barrel); 
whilea fourth gave “‘nescience”’ as ‘“‘knowledge;” 
and a fifth “cireumlocution”’ as “‘going abouta 
point.”” ‘‘Piccaroon,’’ a soldier, was stated to 
mean “a robber,” the candidate ineffectually 
maintaining that he was right, as ‘‘a soldier was 
a robber.” 


te 
COMMON-SENSE VENTILATION. 
A cunning engineer in Pennsylvania madea 
remark about ventilation which contains more 
good sense than is to be found in many volumes 
on that topic. He said: 


‘Air is like a rope; you can pull it better than 
you can push it.’ All mechanical appliances 
for pushing air into a room or into a house are 
| disappointing. What we need to do is to pull 
{out the vitiated air already in the room; the 
‘fresh supply will take care of itself, if means for 
its admission are provided. It has been usual to 
| withdraw the air through openings near the ceil- 


|ing, that is, to carry off the warmer and there- 


| fore lighter portions, leaving the colder strata at 
| the bottom of the room with their gradual aecu- 
| mulation of cooled carbonic acid undisturbed. 
Much the better plan would be to draw this 
lower air out from a point near the floor, allow- 
ing the upper and warmer portions to descend 
jand take its place. An open fire, with a large 
|chimney-throat, is the best ventilator for any 
| room; the one-half or two-thirds of the heat car- 
| ried up the chimney is the price paid for immu- 
| nity from disease; and large though this seems, 
from its daily draft on the wood-pile or coal-bin, 
'it is trifling when compared with doctor’s bills 
| and with the loss of strength and efficiency that 
invariably result from living in unventilated 
apartments. 








oo — 
“THE ADVANTAGE OF YOU.” 
To gain an advantage over another through 
superior strength of body or mind, when justice 
would reverse the affair, is not only mean, but 
sinful. The strong ought to bear the burdens of 
| the weak. Here is an incident worth remember- 
ing: 
| ‘Thad more money than he had to carry on 
| the suit,”” said a very mean man, who had just 
| won a lawsuit over a poor neighbor, ‘‘and that’s 
| where I had the advantage of him; and then! 
jhad much better counsel than he, and there I 
| had the advantage of him; and his family were 
| sick while the suit was pending, so he couldn't 
jattend to it; and there I had the advantage of 
|him again. But then, Brown is a very decent 
| sort of a man, after all.” 
| “Yes,’’ said his listener, “and there’s where 
he had the advantage of you.” 


} 
| 


—— a Se 


“I DO LIKE STOCK-DOVES.” 

Coleridge once greatly admired @ quiet man at 
the dinner-table of a country inn. He said noth- 
ing, and Coleridge thought him some great phil- 
osopher, until apple-dumplings for the dessert 
being brought in, the man almost shouted, 
“Them’s the jockies for me!’’ <A similar mis- 
take is recorded of Mrs. Wordsworth, the wife of 
the poet. 
| Wordsworth was once in a crowd where Mrs. 
| Wordsworth and a lady were walking, where the 
| stock-dove was cooing. A farmer’s wife coming 
iby, said, “O, I do like stock-doves!”’ Mrs. 
| Wordsworth, in all her enthusiasm for Words- 
| worth’s beautiful address to the stock-dove, took 
| the old woman to her heart. ‘But,’ continued 
| the woman, ‘‘some like ’em in a pie; for my patt, 
| there’s nothing like ’em stewed in onions. 








| AN IRISHMAN once ordered a painter to draw 
his picture, and to represent him standing behind 
ia 
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| The flowers were beautiful, and Nettie gath- ! 
ered a large and fragrant bouquet, together with 

| quantities of mosses and some brilliantly-colored 
leaves. 
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For the Companion. 
THE NEST-BUILDERS. 


The green boughs rustle by my window, 
And soft leaves tremble to and fro, 
A nest is growing in the shadow, \\] 
I watch the builders come and go. hig fl Wi 
yael 
Out of the free four winds of heaven ; - i 
The pretty hidden home is made; 7 
A straw, a twig, the down of thistle, 






With moss and grasses overlaid. (ts 
T hear the light wings flitting, flitting, be, 

They take no time for rest or play, i — 
While falls the rain or broods tlie sunlight —, 


The busy birds improve the day. = 
She spent a delightful hour, and was gather- 


| ing her treasures together preparatory to return- 

| ing home, when the truth flashed upon her that 

her broken stilt would be useless to her in re- | 

crossing. . 
What could she do? It would be rather hu- | 

| miliating to be obliged, after all, to go around by | 

| the bridge. 

| But she had found a way to cross, and she 

pee | would find a way to re-cross. 

fasisaia ssi ; | There was a long grape-vine hanging from one do 


| of the limbs of a large tree close by the water. 
HOW NETTIE OBTAINED HER Nettie could just reach it, and, by clinging to it 
FLOWERS. | with both hands, found that it afforded a very 
“I do wish I could fly,” said Nettie, as, with | nice swing. | 
longing eyes, she saw on the opposite bank from | She amused herself in swinging backwards 
where she stood, some beautiful flowers, and the | and forwards for some time. Suddenly her face 
richest of green mosses. brightened with a new idea. She.would swing | 

A stream of water, of not over ten feet in | herself across the creek. 
width, lay between,Nettie and this opposite| She tied her flowers and mosses up in her 
bank. It seemed too bad that these flowers and | apron, and, starting back a few feet, ran with 
mosses should be almost within her reach, but | great force, catching and clinging to the vine, as | 
still as hard to be got as if they had been miles | she swung herself with all her might across the | 
away. rstream, letting herself drop just as she reached | 

Farther down the stream there was a bridge, | the opposite shore. 
but then she did not want to walk about two 
miles for what was in reality only a few feet 
from her. 

Nettie sat down and thought it over. Present- 
lya bright idea occurred to the little girl, and, 
running home as fast as her feet could carry her, 
she returned in a few moments on the back of 
her pony. 

The water was only one or two feet in depth, 
and Pet walked boldly in, with Nettie clinging 
to his back. 

It was a warm summer's day, and the cool 
water was very refreshing to the pony. He 
reached the middle of the stream, and, looking 
down in its clear, cool depths, thought it would 
bea nice place to take a bath; so, without fur- 
ther ceremony, he quietly laid himself down in 
the water. 

Nettie rolled off of his back right where the 
water was the deepest. 


| 
| 


They gather up the gifts I throw them,— 
A silken thread, a ribbon end,— 

Then come again, with pleasant twitter, 
As if to to thank, and call me friend. 


No thanks, dear little merry workers! 
Ishall be doubly glad of spring, 
When by-and-by, beside my window, 
The baby-birds begin to sing. 
MARY AINGE DE VERE. 











draw. 





It was quite a feat, but Nettie was considerable 
of a gymnast, and, above all, was a brave little 
girl, who was not easily alarmed at trifles, or 
discouraged from an undertaking. 

We hope this same disposition will ever re- 
main with her, that she may be able to meet fu- | 
ture troubles with courage, and bravely rising | 
above all evils, pass through life rejoicing. 

oC. i. &. 
—————_+2> 


For the Companion. 
TABBY’S TRIP. 


Very likely you have sometimes seen a pet 
pussy in the cars, either in a lady’s lap or a bas- 
ket. But did you ever know a cat go on board 
and take a ride on her own account? 

Such a thing really happened a year or two 
ago. 

I do not know whether Tabby, as she was 
called, still lives at the Boston and Providence 
Station or not; but she did, and was a great pet 





She was soused from head to foot, but she took 
it all good-naturedly, and, I am happy to say, 
did not even speak a cross word to Pet, but qui-| and favorite. 
etly led him back to the stable, and, changing! She seemed very happy and contented in her 
her own wet clothes for dry ones, laughed over | home, but one day she took a notion to travel, 
the accident as a good joke. 

She had determined to secure those flowers, | board a train for Providence. 











be | 
and not to go around by the bridge, either. | She probably meant to come back, but might | 
While thinking what to do next, her eyes lighted 
on a pair of stilts of her brother's. 

“Just the thing!”’ she exclaimed. So away 
she flew, and, mounting them, walked down to; and word was sent to Mansfield, by telegraph, [ 
the shore, then, high and dry above the water, 
to the opposite bank. 

Just as she stepped on dry land, however, one | the care of an expressman on a down train, and | er 
of her stilts broke. It was fortunate for her that | he landed her promptly and safely at her home. | 
it did not happen while she was crossing, as she| She was not in the least frightened, and seemed | 
Would surely have had another ducking if it had. | to enjoy her ride. M. O. J. 


| not been helped. 


suppose. | 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


“Pretty good,” 


Who can beat it with his eyes shut? 
Cu 








— 








For the Companion. | 


WASHING DISHES. 
Horrid, hateful dishes 

To wash three times a day! 
There’s just no fun in living; 

I'd like to run away. 
I want to go out riding 

With Fan and Min and Bess; 
They'll have a splendid frolic, 

And I'm in all this mess. 


Nasty, mussy business! 
Wish I could make one splash, 
And set the tea-cups spinning, 
And break the plates to smash. 
But then, I s’pose that’s naughty; | 
T ought to do my best 
To make the work go easy | 
For mamma and the rest. | 


Yes, that is wrong, dear Jenny, 
For life is not all play; 
Earnest, honest duty 
Comes with every day. 


She who washes dishes, | 


Aud does not scold or shirk, 
Will sometime be promoted 
To higher, finer work. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
ee 
For the Companion. 


JOHNNY’S PIGS. 


“Johnny,” said his sister Mary, one evening, | 
“T have a real funny game for you to try.’ 

“All right,’’ said little John. 

‘Draw a pig,” 

“Humph!”’ said Johnny; “that’s nothing to 
Just look a-here!’’ and he seized his pencil 
and drew a picture like this: 


“What is it?” 
said Mary. 





said his 
mustn’t look on your paper, sir!’’ 
“Not look on my paper?” 

“No,” said Mary. 
and draw a pig without pecking a single bit. | 


sister, “but you 


And you must put his eyes in and hitch his tail 
on after you get the rest of him all done.”’ 

‘Hm!’ said Johnny; “that’s easy enough. | Take the objects illustrated in the order in which 
Just you wait a minute.” 

Then he took the pencil once more, and, shut- 
ting his eyes as tightly as possible, began to 


Mary looked over his shoulder, and immedi- | 
ately began to laugh. | 
“What are you laughing at 
“Open your eyes,”’ said his sister. 
This is what he saw: 


9 


said Johmny. 





— 


“Look at his eye right on top of his back, and 
his tail half a mile off!”’ 

“Guess you can’t do any better,’’ said Johnny, 
indignantly. 

“Pll try,” said Mary. 

This was what Mary drew: 





ARL. 
——_+o—__—_ 


REASON WHY. 


“Why were you not at the Sabbath school this 
morning?”’ : 
“J did not have my new hat,”’ said a little girl 
that loved dress very much. 
“I did not get up in time to get ready,” said 

| and without stopping to buy a ticket, went on | one that is not very industrious. 
did not know my lesson,” said one that 
| would not study. 
Ms “T had lost my book, and was all the morning 
not have been able to find the way if she had | hunting for it,”* said a careless one. 
| “J was playing, and forgot it,’’ said a thought- 
7 iss ion i less boy. 

She was missed from the station in Boston, | eer ae seo cold.” callie Ide giall with worm 
| clothes and good shoes. 
‘My teacher is hardly ever there, and I thought 
A gentleman at the station there gave her into | it of no use to go,”’ said one who wanted a teach- 


“I went to the country, and did not get back 
in time,” said an indifferent girl. 

“T was sick,” said a boy who had eaten all the | 
| cake his mother had. 


“Shut your eyes tight, | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

1, Asea in Europe. 2,A medley. 3, A pastoral 
poem. 4, A well-known tree. 5, An animal allied 
to the camel. 6, Unlawful. 7, A native of Africa. 
8, A wild animal. 

The initials name an American singing-bird; the 
finals a bird of the parrot tribe found in Australia, 

‘ CHARLES I, Houston. 


2. 
HALF WORD-SQUARE. 

1, A hole in the ground used for storing provis- 
ions. 2, Chilliness. 3, A dog. 4, A pronoun. 5, 
A vowel. SUBSCRIBER. 

3. 
ILLUSTRATED DIAMOND PUZZLE. 








| rN 
[o~ are placed, and you will have a perfect cia- 
mond, reading either from the top downwards or 


from left to right. INDIANA. 


4. 
CHARADE. 
In Italy, 
On maps, my jist is always scanned ; 
In a 
| It flows, a river, through the land. 
| Sir Walter Scott, 
| 





| 


My second in a novel placed ; 
O, who has not 
The story read her name has graced, 
At Waterloo, 
The tale you have quite often heard, 
No doubt is true; 
There were few cowards that my third. 
*Neath Eden’s tree 
Fair Eve stood and my fourth also did do; 
ence misery 
And ruin came, and sin and woe. 
Now you will find 
My whole’s a kind of tropic fruit; 
’Tis not the kind 
Eve ate, because the name don’t suit. L. @. 
5. 
REBUS. 


U Vk 
EEL w& 


Three common expressions. 
CHARL, 








Conundrums. 

Which is the most celestial part of the British 

—* The Isle of Skye. 
hy is the letter “s” like a lamb? 

the beginning of ne. 

What is that which flies high, lies low, has no feet, 
and yet wears shoes? Dust. 

When your clock strikes thirteen, what time is it? 
Time to get it fixed. 


Because it is 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Snipping, nipping. Border, order. Falter, al- 
ter. Flying, Wing. 
2. Kite, Awl, Note, Gap, Arch, Ruta-baga, Onion, 
Owlet. KANGAROO, ELEPHANT. 
3. Devil, evil. Neither, either. 
late, elate. Bowl, owl. Coat, oat. 
4,.EASTEFE 


Snow, now. Re- 


> 
Q 
| 
-_ 
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STONES 
TINGLE 
EVELYN 
RESENT 
5. “Not how much, but how well.” 
| 6. Mabel, Marsh, Dryad, Spain, Honey, Natal. 
BRYANT. 
7ZO0OVAL 
VANE 
ANNA 
LEAF 
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FIFTEEN HUNDRED CANARY BIRDS. 

Fifteen hundred canary birds were recently on ex- 
hibition at Crystal Palace, London. The sight was as 
delightful as the sound was melodious. Such a vari- 
ety of canaries one could scarcely conceive ; delicate 
canaries, whose plumage was no deeper than a pale 
primrose, with sleek heads and long, dainty legs; 


canaries with breast and wings of amber, orange, | 
or even almost a red color; canaries with a sober | 


peruke of flaxen feathers, or a pert little top-knot of 


dark, thread-like feathers, worn as saucily as a/| 


school-girl’s hat. Some bore a quaint air of contem- 


plation, others, a scornful, aristocratic aspect; some 


were fussy, others jolly, and others still looked | 


wickedly mischievous, All were full of song, and 
now and then,as by general consent, there was a 


grand chorus-like outburst of music. 
—— 
A TREE GROWN BY MAGIC. 

One of the favorite tricks of Indian jugglers is to 
cause a tree to grow from the seed almost before the 
eyes of the spectators, One of the correspondents 
who accompanied the Prince of Wales in his visit to 
India, thus describes this extraordinary feat: 


An empty flower-pot was now placed upon the 
floor by the juggler, who requested that his comrade 
might be allowed to bring up some garden mould 
from the little plot of ground below. Permission 
being accorded, the man went, and in two minutes 
returned with asmall quantity of fresh earth tied 
up in the corner of his chudder, which was deposit- 
ed in the flower-pot and lightly pressed down, 

Taking from his basket a dry mango-stone, and 
handing it round to the company, that they might 
examine it, and satisfy themselves that it was really 
what it seemed to be, the juggler scooped out a little 
earth from the centre of the flower-pot, and placed 
the stone in the cavity. He then turned the earth 
lightly over it, and shut the flower-pot out of view 
by means of a sheet thrown over a small triangle. 

Aud now, amid a full chorus of voices, and the 
rat-a-tat accompaniment of the taber, the stone ger- 
minated; presently a section of the cloth was drawn 
aside, and gave to view the tender shoot. The cloth 
was re-adjusted, and the incantation resumed, 

Not long was it, however, before the cloth was a 
second time drawn aside, and it was then seen that 
the two first leaves had given place to several green 
ones, and that the plant now stood nine or ten inches 
high. A third time, and the foliage was much thick- 
er, the sapling being about thirteen to fourteen 
inches in height. A fourth time, and the little min- 
iature tree, now about eighteen inches in height, 
had ten or twelve mangoes about the size of walnuts 
hanging about its branches. 

Finally, after the lapse of three or four minutes, 
the cloth was altogether removed, and the fruit, 
having attained the perfection of size, though not 
maturity, was plucked and handed to the spectators, 

eueeninadllipaminnsaan 
HOLDING A MAD DOG. 

An English gentleman, the late Sir T. Fowell 
Buxton, the associate of Clarkson and Wilberforce 
in the extermination of the slave trade, once seized 
a mad dog, running on a public road, and held him 
until he was chained. Mr. Buxton would not allow 
the dog to be killed until it was ascertained that he 


was really mad. An English journal thus tells of a 
similar act of heroism: 





An English lady was sitting ona lawn, with her 
three young children playing around her, when 
there came into the enclosure a rabid dog, pursued 
by men who were determined to kill him. Instead 
of screeching and wildly grasping her children, the 
lady rushed forward and seized the dog’s head in 
the folds of her dress, holding him until relieved by 
the men, and so all escaped unhurt, 


—_>__—. 


HOW THE DUMB CREATURES ‘LOVED 
HIM, 


A French writer says of an old Bordeaux sailor of | 


sixty years ago: 

He was so kind to dumb creatures that I have 
known his boat was coming sometimes through see- 
ing the pigeons start off seaward, and wheel and 
hover around her till she touched the landing steps, 
when, almost before he had stepped on shore, they 





capering down, bleating. Old Tinker, the donkey, 

—such a rascal that it was said he could open every 

gate in the parish, and the cattle all knew it, and 

would follow him, and he had to be tethered,— 
| would, as the old man advanced, whisk his tail, 

prance, throw back his ears and bray; and the very 
| pig, which was often let loose for a run, would come 

shambling down, and grunt, and arch his back for a 
| rub, not to speak of the tortoise, which would follow 
| him about, and eat out of his and no other hand. 





antiline 
THE BRAVE ENGINEER. 

The heroism of the nineteenth century is not con- 
fined to the battle-field. The modern knight is quite 
as likely to be a locomotive engineer as a soldier. 
For instance, read this thrilling incident told about 
a passenger-train on the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 

| Railroad: 
| One day, not long since, as it was dashing towards 
| Evansville, Mr. Chappell, the engineer, saw, not a 
| hundred yards ahead, a large tree lying across the 
track. Instant death seemed inevitable; but Chap- 
pell put on the air brake, reversed the lever, and 
stood at his post, never flinchingtas the engine 
dashed into the obstruction. The locomotive reared 
up, was stripped of its wheels, and hurled to one 
side. The tender and baggage-car were tossed into 
the ditch, but the passenger-cars were left standing 
on the track uninjured. The engineer and the fire- 
man crawled out of the wreck, strange to say, both 
| unharmed, and the conductor quieted the frightened 
| passengers. It was a miraculous escape for the 
whole train, and the credit is due to the brave en- 
| gineer, who faced death like a Spartan. 
| 
| 





_- > ——— 


| “HE WARLD AFORE 


TION.” 

An old bachelor, very fond of geological studies, 
| had an old housekeeper. The minister, meeting her 
one day in the road, asked,— 

| 


THE CREA- 


“Well, Lizzie, how is your master Francis?” 

* Deed, sir, he’s nae weel ava,”’ she replied. 

“No? What is the matter with him, Lizzie?” 

“Gude kens, sir; but he’s ae complainin’, and 
troth, sir, he’ll ne’er be weel.’”’ 

“How is that, Lizzie?”’ 

“Weel, sir, ye see he’s ae write, writin’ a’ the day 
maist, an’ lang intil the hours o’ nicht, an’ he canna 
| get richt and weel.” 
| “What is he writing about, Lizzie?” 

“Ah, Gude kens, sir! but it’s nae gude. He reads 
lang skreeds o’ it to me whiles i’ the forenicht; but 
| *deed, I'd rather he’d keep it a’ to himsel’.”” 

“But what is he writing about?” 

| **Weel,” said she, drawing close up to her inter- 
rogator, and speaking in a subdued voice, ‘as I said, 
it’s nae gude, sir; it’s a history o’ the warld afore the 
creation!” 








— 
“PLL TAKE WHAT FATHER TAKES,” 
Blessed is the son whose father’s example is such 


that he may always follow it with the certainty that 
he will be led to a better life. 


“What will you take to drink ?” asked a waiter of 
a young lad, who, tor the tirst time, accompanied his 
father to a public dinner, 

Uncertain what to say, and feeling sure he could 
not be wrong if he followed his father’s example, he 
replied,— 

“il take what father takes.” 

The answer reached the father’s ear, and instantly 
o full responsibility of his position flashed upon 
lim. 
| “Waiter, I'll take water.” 
| And from that day to this strong drink has been 
banished from that man’s home, 





—- 
HEALTH MAXIMS, 


One of the greatest physiological crimes of our 
country is that its people do not get rest enough, do 
not sleep enough, 

If aman is deprived of sunlight he fades away 
like a flower without water, and always comes to an 
untimely grave. 

Let your appetite always come uninvited. 

All garments worn next the skin during the day 
should be removed at night, and spread out for 
thorough airing and drying. 

It is nothing short of cruelty and murder to allow 
school children to sit up late at night, or to hurry 
them from their beds in the morning, 


a 


CONUNDRUMS, 


Why is dew like a falling star? One is mist on 
earth, and the other missed from heaven. 

Why is a solar eclipse like a woman whipping her 
boy? Because it’s a hiding of the sun. 

What is the difference between the North and 
South Pole? All the difference in the world. 

Why have chickens no hereafter? Because they 
have their necks twirled (next world) in this, 

Why is a compositor like a cripple? Because he 
can’t get on without a stick, 


——_____ 
JOKES. 


A GENTLEMAN having an appointment with an- 
other, who was habitually unpunctual, to his great 
surprise, found him waiting. He thus addressed 
him: “Why, Isee you are here first at last. You 
were always behind before; but I am glad to see you 
have become early of late.” 


AMONG the crowd watching the seals ata rae 
cal Garden were a newly-married couple on a bridal 
tour. They gave all the rest of the animals the go- 
by to observe the sleek denizens of the stone basin, 
and it was a full hour before they grew weary. 
Chilled by the raw air, and impatient over the wait- 
| ing, the husband said, “Come, darling, le’s go ’n see 
| the hyenas. The feller who said them seals would 
| fly around and sing at four o’clock, either lied to us, 
| or else this ’ere watch has gone ahead on me agin.” 


Two DUTCHMEN once got into a dispute about the 

English language, each one contending that he could 

| command the best. They made a bet at length, and 

| appointed a judge to decide between them, and ac- 

| cordingly they began. “Vell, Chon,” said the first, 

“did it rain to-morrow?” “Ishall think it vash,’’ 
said John. Wasn't that judge in a quandary? 





AT aschool examination a young tyro in decla- 
| mation, who had been told by the teacher that he 
| must gesticulate according to the sense, in com- 
menclug a piece with, “The comet lifts its fiery tail,” 
lifted the tail of his coat to a horizontal position, 
| causing roars of laughter. 





| ICATE WOMEN. 

By R. V. Pirexce, M. D., of the World’s Dispensary, Buf- | 
falo, N. Y., Author of “‘The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser,” etc., etc. 

Knowing that you are subject to a great amount of suf- 
fering, that delicacy on your part has a strong tendency 
to prolong it, and the longer it is neglected the more you 
have to endure and the more difficult of cure your case 
becomes, I, as a physician, who am daily consulted by 
scores of your sex, desire to say to you that lam con- 
stantly meeting with those who have been treated for their | 
ailments for months without being benefited in the least, 
until they have become perfectly discouraged and have 
almost made up their mind never to take another dose of 
medicine, or be tortured by any further treatment. They 
had rather die aud have their sufferings ended, than to 
live and suffer as they have. They say they are worn out | 
by suffering, and are only 1nade worse by treatment. Of | 
anything more discouraging we certainly cannot conceive, | 
and were there no more successful mode of treating such | 
difficulties than that, the principles of which teach the | 
reducing and depleting of the vital forces of the system, | 
when the indications dictate a treatment directly the re- 
verse of the one adopted for them, their case would be de- | 

| 
| 
| 








plorable indeed. But, lady sufferers, there is a better and 
far more successful plan of treatment for you; one more 
in harmony with the laws and requirements of your sys- 
tem. A harsh, irritating, caustic treatment and strong 
medicines will never cure you. If you would use rational 
means, such as common-sense should dictate to every in- 
telligent lady, take such medicines as embody the very 
best invigorating tonics and nervines, compounded with 
special reference to your delicate system. Such a happy 
combination you will find in my Favorite Prescription, 
which has received the highest praise from thousands of 
your sex. Those languid, tiresome sensations, causing 
you to.feel scarcely able to be on your feet or ascenda 
flight of stairs; that continual drain that is sapping from 
your system all your former elasticity, and driving the 





bloom from your cheeks; that continual strain upon your 
vital forces that renders you irritable and fretful,—may 
all be overcome and subdued by a persevering use of that 

marvellous remedy. Irregularities and obstructions to | 
the proper working of your system are relieved by this 
mild and safe means, while periodical pains, the existence 
of which is a sure indication of serious disease that should 
not be neglected, readily yield to it, and if its use be kept 
up for a reasonable length of time, the special cause of 
these pains is permanently removed. Further light on | 
those subjects may be obtained from “The People’s Com- } 
mon Sense Medical Adviser,” in which I have devoted a | 
large space to the consideration of all forms of diseases | 
peculiar to your sex. This work will be sent (post-paid) 
to any address on receipt of $1.50. My Favorite Prescrip- | 
tion is sold by druggists. Com. | 











BuRNET?’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS are used and en- | 
dorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Grocers, and the | 
first families in the country. Com. 


VALUABLE AND RELIABLE.—“ Brown’s Bronchial Troch- 
es” are invaluable to those exposed to sudden changes, 
affording prompt relief in Coughs, Colds, ete, Com. 


PLAITING MACHINES. 





Mairs & Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., make the best. Only 
$250 each. Circulars free. Agents wanted. Com. 
Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use Com 








per day at home. Samples worth $1, 
$5 to $20 free. Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit 
$ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40 
2 = HANDSOME Cards, no two alike, with name, 25c. 
ae) 25 white, lic. Edw. Russell, Box 69, Newton, Mass. 


and 
—ly 


IVE AGENTS WANTED Wo sell the most useful 
book ever printed. For circulars, terms, etc., address 
19—4t GEO. W. BARRY, Box 335, Lynn, Mass. 


EVERY BOY AND GIRL ‘ii sic stad 


their address to F. W. McCLraveE, Boston. 








MO DEAF MUTES. A copy of Whipple’s 
Home School Journal, FREE. Z.C. Wuip- 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct. S—25t 


“q)H, MY BACK!” How often we hear these 
words. Pain in your back, nine times out of ten, 
arises from Kidney Disease. UN?T’s REMEDY used as 
directed will cure all Diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder 
and Urinary Organs. 20—1t 
neat 


YOUR NAM and cont pont-paid, Sor ben a ao 


5 e¢.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 ¢.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 ¢.; £ 
Plaid, 30c. Other styles at like rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
10 and 15 ets, each. “Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Elegant Illuminated Chromo Cards. 
Moss Rose Buds, Autumn Leaves and other styles, with 
blank to print or write your name. They are the latest 
thing out, and all the rage. 75c. per 100 by mail. Printed 
in not less than_100 for 50c. extra. Samples sent for 10c. 
and 3c. stamp. NONE FRE 
Is—4t JEWE CAR 





















Co., NEw Haven, Conn. 


eR 
‘.» Boston, Mass. E 


or Acme of Beau- 
ty. Freesamples 

T. Brown & Co., 
ablished 1831. 


NATURE'S FACE POWD 
by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp 
504 Washington § 
















CoME and try it, and you'll buy it 
Ever after, lady fair. 


WELL Lal 





In EUREKA every seeker 

Finds a sewing silk that’s square. 

“I HAVE BUT ONE REGRET, 

and that is I did not get it before.”— Vide a 
urchaser. The Centennial Printing 

82 00. Complete Printing Office, 

$5 00. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 

of the Young America Presses, Type, &c. 
Price 10 cts. Circulars free. 

- D. W. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston. 


Agents for the best selling Prize 
Package in the world. It con- 
@ tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder. Pencil, patent Yard Meas- 
ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, with prize, 
postpaid, 25¢c. Circular free. 
4 BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 


















by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for printing 
sent with each new order. W. C. CANNON, 46 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORK AND MONE Our new method of intro- 
® ducing the Home Guest 

carries everything before it. Our premiums beat the 
world. Don’t be idleaday. Particularsfree. Sample of 
aper, superbly illustrated, with choice souvenir, 10 cts. 


20—ly 

















» Latnam & Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAY 18, 1876, 





This is a Combination in four parts; viz., I., Copy-sling 
II., Ornamental Sheet; I11., Book of Instructions; j\’ 
Case;—the only systematic work for self-teaching y¢} 
produced. The price is One Dollar. . 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


Wy 
















The Eleventh Edition (thirty-ninth thousand) of this 
popular Combination for Self-Instruction in Penmanship 
is now ready! 

No work has been so greatly needed by young men, 
young ladies, and boys and girls, as this. Parents should 
see to it that their children are provided with such facilj- 
ties for improvement. In early years there are no estab- 
lished bad habits to overcome. The specimens of improvye- 
ment published in this paper from time to time, show 
what this work is accomplishing. 

Agents are selling large quantities,—more at the present 
time than ever before. It will be best for you to order of 
the Agent in your place, as he will furnish you a copy at 
once, without the trouble and cost of writing for it. 

The following Agents have been appointed since last 
advertisement. We have room here for but a partial list, 
For the list complete see the PENMAN’s GAZETTE. 


Henry C. Smmith,........ccccesccccees Falls City, Nebraska, 
BP. P. EG cc ccccccccccccscccseccoccccccsse Sridgton, Me, 
Geo. B. Colburn, Winthrop, Iowa (resides at Quasqueton), 
Geo. W. Poole....ccccvcceces etbeevisemsceeens Easton, Mass, 
I  ccntntsvccceccregsss ceattennabbalgnainaa Lexington, Ills, 
John MecGrath..... abketoeeceneaeeeeed South Gardiner, Me, 
Mark W. Dorman......... o coccccccccccek ayetteville, Ark, 


Edwin B. Field ........e00 « 
H. BR. MeCurdy...ccccccccces 


eeeeeeeeROCKville, Conn, 
.»- Lennox ville, Quebec, 





Ton FOSHAY...cccccccsccccccscccccceccceed Albany, Oregon, 
M. F. Hammond........ Pompe eer nee ee jeliwae Osceola, Pa, 
E. M. Collins... .ccccccccccccceccees +e+---Hancock, Mich, 
PO ee nneaenee Lee, Mass, 
Mesnd Ti. FOMIGG ascivessccsccsvessvece .-- Topsfield, Mass, 
Arthur C. Ricker. ............ deme epene Bryant’s Pond, Me. 
Po Be WO ccncctceciccnseversetecoseusesns Pontiac, Ohio. 
Fo Fe. TAGE. ccccccovcsccess wéveve concent Whitefield, N. H. 
Se ae Sevesecerecessoses Cambria, Mich. 
Edward L. Stearns......... erendeeeuse Glen’s Falls, N.Y, 
BGG GRATIS 600s ccccccocccveccccecocses White Willow, Ills. 
Clarence Woodruff........ serececcosucns Smith River, Cal. 
Chas. Hi. Bates ...cccccccccccoe Giininee Danversport, Mass. 
Bede TM can ccccssacscccsncces ....-Baker City, Oregon. 
Asa Newman..........-cccee corccccccescces Bradley, Mich. 
J. William Freed ......... ecccccee coccecee Westcreek, Ind, 
Charles E. Smith......ccccccccsccccccccccess Romeo, Mich. 
F. W. Dunning........... wandennen wien Paw Paw, Mich. 
Miss S. Isabel Ross......... eteetoncesencens Hudson, Mass. 
Bc Bie NOE 6 ccceccecaccsones weosesee Hicksville, Ohio. 
Fe i. ey GINO os cvccesseccenssesescses Houghton, Ont. 


J.M. Martin & Bro., Prop’s Business College, 
Galesburg, Ills. 


Alvah Brockway...... ae ere 
R. E. Scott... -Richmond, Ohio. 

























W. A. Doremus. 
Eugene H. Boyer 
Clifford H. King... 


M. & J. Macomber 22.0000. .cccccccccccccccceseed Jay, Mich 
Miss Clara E..Young Ic Connelsville, Ohio. 
Oliver Th. AUTEN... ..cccssccccsoceseese Broadhead, Wis. 
Howard Ford ....ccccccsccccccccoccccccscocees Colusa, Cal. 


G.S. Peyton.... 
F. A. Albin... 
Willie McNelly .... 
Thomas G. Thrum . 
J. F. Child 2.20006 
Arthur M. Glusser 
G.S. Peyton.... 
Emma E. Wall....... 


.-Magnolia, Iowa. 
. West Branch, Iowa. 
.. Wilmington, Minn. 
.Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 

eoseeee weees W. Fairlee, Vt 
.Black Brook, Wis. 
...Little Sioux, Iowa. 
eccccccccccccocecocces Clinton, Mass. 





The last editions of this work are unsurpassed in ¢le- 
gance and completeness. Nothing so beautiful in the line 
of penmanship has ever before been published. Ww here 
there are no agents appointed, or where it is not — 
that there is an Agent, we will send it, carefully pack 
and post-paid, by mail for price One Dollar. Address, 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
Manchester, 
<r New Hampshire. 41 
_ GF Circulars free to those who don’t understand what 
tt is. 


The PENMAN’S GAZETTE for May = 

ublished May Ist. It contains a biographical sketch an 

andsomely executed portrait of P. R. Spencer, the _ 
veteran penman of the West; a magnificent specimen 0 
ornamental penmanship by J. T. White, one of the a 
pendium “boys,” representing a lion in the jungle, —_ i 
anything hitherto executed by any penman in the world; 
“The Best Pens and Where they are Made,” with a oo 
ly engrayed picture of the United States Pen Wor os 
Stories, Poetry, School and Personal News, Answers = 
Correspondents, Book Notices, List of recently, appoint 
Agents in all parts of the United States and (¢ anada fo 
Gaskell’s Compendium, etc., etc., etc. 


It is full to the brim, sparkling and inter- 
esting! 

We cannot send a single number free. We oterel 
last month to senda sample copy, but so many app pe 
tions came in, we couldn’t fill the orders. But this we wt 

« To all sending us only fifteen 


do: 
SPECIAL OFFE ® cents lpamediately {ONTHS 


days), we will send the Gazette TH EM nt 
post-paid. That will give you an opportunity of sé 


and reading the best paper for young people interested in 
penmanship published in the world. Address 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant and Stratton College, 
Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 
UB Or, we will senid it one entire year, postpaid, for TS ets 
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